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HE verdict has been given and all 
my fond hopes of spending next 
winter in England, with a nice little 

stud of hunters, is dispelled, and I have 
now to face the fact and try again. For 
ten weeks I have been following up a 
very small lead in my mine, working two 
miners by day and night shifts and work- 
ing with them myself, in terrific heat— 
all of us drenched with perspiration and 
the atmosphere too awful for words, 
what with the smoke and smell of the 
powder and the reek of human bodies. 
Talk of being among African natives on 
a hot day. Why, they are as fresh as 
the smell of a new wisp of hay compared 
to these! Out there you do get some 
snatches of pure, fresh air; but in the 
mine, many hundred feet below the sur- 
face, with no ventilation, there is no pos- 
sibility of such a thing. 

The lead was very good—too good in 
fact—but very small. The ore we got 
out ran over 200 ounces in silver and 
52 per cent. lead, and, although we took 
out sufficient of course to pay all ex- 
penses for work done, and give a very 
nice lump sum over, it was my opinion 
and the opinion of every one that I was 
really in for a good thing and would in 
a short time drift into a large body of 
the same ore. Drilling, blasting and 
packing and filling sacks is all I have 
thought about lately and when one of 
the miners came to me, while I was tak- 
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SHOOTING HOLIDAY IN MEXICO. 


By JOHN A. M. 


LETHBRIDGE. 


ing a rest in the mine, and said, “ Ya se 
concluyo la vena,” my heart sank within 
me, and, picking up my candle, I went 
and took a look. Yes; it had petered 
out and come to an end, and with it all 
my hopes and dreams. 

Then agd there I let the two men go 
who were working in the drift; pulled 
viciously the bell cord for the cage and 
left the mine. When I got to my shack, 
even the dogs seemed to realize that 
something was amiss and to share my 
disappointment, as, in place of joyous 
barking and frisking, they slunk quietly 
out of the hut. I poured outa stiff 
whiskey and drank it. (Why do some 
people say it’s wrong to touch spirits? 
It’s the only thing that pulls you to- 
gether after a hard knock). Then, fill- 
ing a pipe, I lit it, sat down and thought. 

* * * * 

Who in the world is that riding up? 
I wish they wouldn’t bother me, were 
my thoughts on hearing a horse ap- 
proaching and a cheery “ Hullo, old boy! 
how, are you making it? What in the 
world is the matter?” apprized me of 
the fact that it was my old pal, Jack. 
After a few moments he continued: 
“ Got the blues over that old mine, have 
you? Well, listen to me a moment! 
You look rotten and ten years older than 
you did a few weeks ago. You’ve been 
overdoing it. Chuck it and come for a 
holiday with me for a few days and we'll 
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go and have a shoot. I insist, so get your 
rifle and gun together and we'll catch the 
train to Chihuahua this afternoon, so as 
to be in time for the early morning train 
on the Mexican Central for Laguna.” 

“ But,” I protested, “ but is 

“No buts! Hurry up!” And he 
started cramming my bag with all sorts 
of unnecessary articles. So I gave in 
and slowly commenced to look out some 
cartridges and put a few things together. 

Having called one of the men and told 
him to saddle my horse, I gave the neces- 
sary orders to the shift boss as to what 
I wanted carried out during my absence, 
and in a very short time we were on the 
trail to catch the Chihuahua train. [| 
must say that Jack had touched me on 
my tender spot. About the one and only 
thing I really care about is sport. I 
daresay it’s selfish and brutal to say it. 
Mine has been a varied career and a 
hard one, but I have never found that 
anything connected with sport hurt your 
feelings. 

Jack rattled on in his usual cheery 
way, not alluding to my disappointment, 
and by the time we had arrived at Chi- 
huahua I had almost forgotten. A good 
dinner at the French Restaurant and a 
whiskey and soda, and we adjourn to 
the Club, to pass a few hours playing 
billiards and then to bed. 

The train starts early in the morning 
on the Mexican Central; so we are up 
at daylight, and, after breakfast, drive 
to the station. For a wonder, the train 
is on time, and about 11 o'clock we find 
ourselves at Laguna. 

We had decided to spend one day at 
Laguna, duck shooting, and, the follow- 
ing day, get away to the mountains for 
a couple of days. Then back to the mine 
and drudgery. The sun was shining and 
the air ripping and I envied those people 
who are able to spend all their time in the 
open air. Many of them, strange to say, 
don’t appreciate it. Laguna, after the 
rains, is a very large sheet of water, 
some 30 miles long by 10 wide. It is 
simply swarming with wild-fowl of every 
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kind, and, as very few people appear to 
care for shooting in Mexico, it is never 
very much disturbed. Every kind of 
wild-fowl was in evidence — canvasback, 
widgeon, teal, mallard, wood-duck, pin- 
tail, spoonbill and any number of geese 
and cranes—and we were soon at it. 

A good right and left at the start, and 
my spirits had already risen 50 per cent. 
Ah! that was a long shot, as my old 
Airedale retrieved a fine mallard drake. 
I didn’t seem to care now anything more 
about the mine. After all, this was very 
good fun, and, if the worst came to the 
worst, I must forego my promised trip 
to England and stay in Mexico. And 
there are many worse places than Mex- 
ico. We had separated, but I heard Jack 
hard at it; and, as he is an excessively 
good shot, I knew that at the end of the 
day our bag would be a heavy one. Look 
out! here they come! as a flock of pin- 
tail swish over my head. The leader falls 
to my first and another drops a bit fur- 
ther on, badly wounded, to my second 
barrel, and gives old Grizzle some more 
work. I shoot on, with varying suc- 
cess, until the little Mexican boy I had 
hired to come with me rather staggers 
under the load he is carrying. I suggest 
that he should leave these ducks here 
and pick them up on our way home, but 
he won't hear of it. So I send him off 
to the station with that load, telling him 
to hurry back, while I sit down and enjoy 
a pipe. 

The flight seems here to last all day, 
but as evening approaches the fun grows 
fast and furious—ducks and geese seem- 
ing to come from all directions—until I 
am rather glad that it is growing dusk. 
I make my way to the station, where I 
find Jack has already arrived. His total 
is 58—a bit larger than mine; I having 











only shot 46 (a total of 104). Nota 
bad bag for a half-day. We box them 
up and put them on the night train for 
Chihuahua, where on arrival they will be 
distributed. The Caporal comes around 
to inform us that the two horses and 
pack mules we had ordered would he 
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around all right at 6 in the morning. 
(He really came around to get a drink 
of whiskey, but, as he is a decent little 
chap, good luck to him!) Then, after a 
bit of cold supper, we roll ourselves in 
our blankets and sleep in the Station 
Master’s office on the floor. I slept like 
a top and awoke just as the peon arrived 
with the horses. Ina very short time we 
are packed up, and, thank God! the pack 
mules are gentle, and we have no trouble 
and away we go. 

Rolling hills, covered with mesquite 
bush, lead up to the mountains. We see 
some antelope but do not try. a stalk. 
I know from bitter experience how wild 
these are, having twice before had a try 
for some in this very same place, with 
not even the satisfaction of firing off my 
rifle. In about three hours’ easy ride we 
are high enough, and we make our camp 
by a small running stream—a rara avis 
in Mexico. After seeing everything ship- 
shape and putting some beans on to cook, 
we start out—each going in opposite 
directions. 

The bush in Mexico is not only thick 
but very thorny — just like Abyssinia. 
You cannot touch a branch without get- 
ting thorns in your hands, and it leads 
to a lot of bad language, although that 
doesn’t do much good. After climbing 
up about two miles, I struck off south 
and soon came on fresh signs of moun- 
tain sheep. Here there is not much bush 
to hinder one but a certain amount of 
timber — oak. white and red pine — but 
it is not large. In Mexico there is a 
large quantity of timber in parts, but 
experienced men teli me it cannot com- 
pare with American timber. It shrinks 
and warps very much. Personally I 
know nothing about timber, but can only 
say that I wish I owned about ten square 
miles of it here. 

A little further on I came on absolutely 
fresh bear sign, and for a few minutes 
was puzzled what to do. Old Grizzle 
and his companion seem very keen to 
take the trail, and they certainly know 
their business—having been both entered 


to bear and mountain lion; but I know 
of course, if I let them go, they will drive 
away every sheep in the country. Still, 
I would much rather kill a bear than a 
sheep. At that moment, while I am con- 
sidering, the sound of a double shot de- 
cides me. It must be Jack with that 
double-barreled rifle of his. Confound 
him! he is poaching on my grounds. 
So, without wasting any more time, I 
put the dogs onto the bear trail. It is 
right on the edge of a deep arroyo and 
I carefully watch the opposite side. For 
a few minutes all is silent. Ah! what 
was that? Yes! they have found him. 
I can plainly hear the sharp, angry barks 
of the two Airedales, but they grow 
fainter and fainter and then again si- 
lence. 

He won't go far: of that I am certain. 
So I make my way up the mountain, 
keeping on my side of the arroyo. I go 
as fast as I can, and in a few minutes 
am steaming with perspiration, and pant- 
ing and puffing. The rarefied air in these 
high altitudes makes it very difficult to 
breathe, but the exhilaration and excite- 
ment are fine. I feel that if nobody cares 
for me, I don’t care for anybody. 

There he goes! I see a black bear 
going up the opposite side of the arroyo, 
but quite a half-mile further up, with the 
dogs not far behind. The only thing 
now is to get along as fast as possible. 
I don’t get very far, before I hear the 
sharp, angry barks again. I know then 
that they have treed him and take it 
more easy. Then I come to them and 
see a small black bear in a big pine. One 
shot brings him tumbling down. I am 
not a bad hand at skinning animals; but 
one thing I loathe, and that is skinning 
out a bear. Thank goodness! this one 
is not very fat and an hour’s hard work 
does the job. 

I pick up the hide, and, carrying my 
rifle, make for camp. A green bear hide 
is not light at any time, and before I 
had gotten far this one seemed to weigh 
a ton. When one starts to get tired, 
everything seems heavy and my rifle 
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seemed treble its ordinary weight. But 
thank Heaven that it was all down hill 
and that I had good hobnails in my boots, 
as, even with nails, it was hard to keep 
on my feet, and without them I should 
have been forced to make a sort of to- 
boggan of myself, and, with these thorns, 
that would have been far from pleasant. 
When I reached camp, I was completely 
fagged out. I hadn’t had much walking 
to do for some time and was not in con- 
dition. 

The Mexican was delighted. The ma- 
jority of them are frightened of a bear 
or mountain lion. They have been going 
out with an old .44 Winchester and using 
cartridges loaded in this country, which 
are useless. The result was, if they hap- 
pened to hit a bear, the bullet would not 
penetrate but only tickled him up, mak- 
ing him go a little faster, whether com- 
ing or going. Some few got mauled, 
and so at the present time the Mexicans 
leave them severely alone. 

Shortly afterwards Jack came in, car- 
rying on his shoulders a rather nice sheep 
head, but the scalp was no good. He told 
me that it was scabby. He had run across 
a biggish bunch, but this was the largest 
ram he could see. They sighted him be- 
fore he did them and started off, but he 
managed to kill the ram with his second 
shot. 
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The next day we went out together 
and saw some sheep, but there wasn’t a 
ram among them worth shooting, so we 
left them alone. But, on our way home, 
we jumped a white-tailed deer, which I 
bowled over in fine style at quite 200 
yards. When we got to camp, I had to 
go back with the Mexican to bring in 
the meat. This buck had as good a head 
as I have ever seen, being by far the best 
I have ever shot. 

The next morning we started back to 
Laguna and when we got to the station 
found that we had still 4 hours to wait. 
So we turned our attention to the ducks 
again. We quickly killed over 20, then 
gave it up and sat and gossipped with 
the Station Master till the train came in. 
This short trip knocked all the blues out 
of me and did me all the good in the 
world. I am now back at work in the 
mine again, trying to find some other fis- 
sure I can follow and figuring out ex- 
penses, so that I can make that long- 
looked-for trip to the Old Country. Jack 
is going any how, but then he is lucky 
and was born with a silver spoon in his 
mouth; whereas, what little I had I lost 
in mining, but I mean before I finish to 
have a jolly good try at getting it back, 
and I believe that I have, in reality, 
struck it now, if only I can find that ore 
body. 


THE SOUL OF THE SAVAGE. 


By JOHN JORDAN DOUGLAS. 


Fierce as the Viking of the Northern seas, 

His eyes a-smoulder with strange Asian fires; 
Ward of a nation! but no nation’s keys 

Can lock the chamber of his wild desires. 


Fetter the eagle’s soul? 


Nay, that can never be! 


Forever it shall mount to erstwhile heights; 
Forever, too, his eye, undimmed, shall see 
The chartless wilds in which his heart delights. 


Grim, stoical; the savage gambles long with Fate; 
The poison brewed of hatred is his breath; 
For him no Future opes her golden gate; 
His only chance: to lose the game to death! 
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BRITISH COLUMBIA 


SKETCHES. 


By BONNYCASTLE DALE. 


RITISH COLUMBIA is the larg- 
est Province in Canada and it truly 
is filled with the greatest variety 

of interesting wild game. Fritz and I 
marvel each night when we examine our 
note-books at the infinite variety of Nat- 
ural History orders and families, genus 
and sub-genus. Some of our adven- 
tures, if told with the erratic pen of a 
Nature faker, would make 


‘¢ Each particular hair to stand on end, 
Like quills upon the fretful porcupine.’’ 


Near Sooke we took the trail through 
the timber to the Indian Clearing. All 
along we noted that the quail were nu- 
merous and the young well able to fly. 
As we emerged on the shore of the 
Straits of Juan de Fuca, the heavy 
southwest trade wind was blowing. You 
may count on this nearly every after- 
noon in summer. We stopped to make 
a little study of the fog. We had noted 
for a year how it swept in long, low 
bands up the United States side. (Do 
not use the word American. The day will 
come when we will need our share of 
our right to use this big Continental 
word). These bands floated low, until 
they came to Crescent Valley; then they 
rose and swept across the Straits and 
blotted out the shores of Vancouver Is- 
land. The Straits seem to act as a chim- 
ney for the winds, and this valley in the 
Olympics gives a cross draft that hurls 
the fog before it. That U. S. shore has 
fog on it or passing over it fully half 
the days of the year. “Deer!” Fritz 
uttered just that one word, dropped the 
camera and tripod and fled away like 
one possessed. Ahead of him I saw a 
doe and two fawns nimbly stepping up 
the shingle to the short brush. One 
poor little fawn seemed to be stupefied 


by the bounding, leaping, stumbling lad, 
and it took to the east, while the mother 
and the other fawn leaped into the scrub. 
Straight up the side of an almost per- 
pendicular cliff the young deer sped. It 
was no bigger than Daisy, our Gordon 
setter. She now joined in the chase. I 
knew she was so timid that even the lit- 
tle fawn was in no danger. Fritz made a 
grasping, slipping climb up that most 
dangerous face of the clay cliff. Ahead 
the bounding fawn seemed to take foot- 
hold where only wild flowers could find 
a rootage. The lad did pretty well for 
a booted animal, his five grasping toes 
covered with irresponsive leather. The 
deer has feet that have become modified 
by uses of the centuries until the five 
toes are merged into the horn-clothed, 
divided, two-toed hoof; but remains of 
all five toes can be traced—just as in 
the birds the fingers of the hand can be 
traced in the wing. This is true Evolu- 
tion, and one can believe Evolution and 
Christianity at the same time. For, as 
we most thoroughly believe, the Creator 
made all things great and small, and, as 
we also know, the world has been con- 
stantly changing. Cannot the Creator 
who made the earth make the wonderful 
cell life of each living thing change with 
the changing earth? But to get back to 
our fawn. Straight up the straight side 
of the clay cliff the little creature 
bounded. At last it reached a place that 
not even deer hoofs could long cleave to. 
Fritz was steadily gaining. He. could 
see the daintily spotted coat plainly. 
Daisy was yelping out her concert of 
assistance, struggling up the steep face 
of the cliff. Now the fawn lost its foot- 
ing and came rolling down. Instantly, 
on the first inch-wide ledge, it regained 
its feet and bounded off along a path 
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no boy or dog could follow. Fritz tried 
to, but failed and finally managed to 
draw himself up onto the top of the 
cliff—a mighty dangerous place. Before 
his startled eyes—he must have looked 
like a Jack-in-the-Box — appeared four 
more deer, all blacktails, bucks and does. 
These silently disappeared in the tall 
ferns that wave on the summit of these 
treacherous cliffs. Lots of deer within 
25 miles of Victoria and only two miles 
out from Sooke. 
* * 





Now, while this four-footed mammal 
was so nearly entrapped, a mightier mam- 
mal—the greatest of all—was actually 
entrapped within a short distance of 
where the panting dog and lad stood. 
Right before us, to the east, extended 
the long miles of the salmon trap—all 
the lead and the entering “ jigger ” hung 
with strong wire netting. Along, in front 
of where we were chasing the deer, a 
giant Sulphur Bottom Whale swam up 








the Straits of Juan de Fuca—buck- 
ing the strong outgoing tide. It must 


have followed our shore line until it 
struck the “lead” of the trap—the long 
fence-like row of piles that extends out 
from the shore some 2,000 feet. Meet- 
ing this obstruction, the mighty mammal 
swam along beside it until it entered the 
jigger. Crossing now, to swim back 
out into the Straits, it met the square 
side of the netted row of piles. These 
form a three-sided square, about 50 feet 
across. The huge leviathan was longer 
than this; so, to escape, he sounded. 
But so great was the body that when the 
mighty head touched the rocky floor of 
the sea the huge, wide, deeply cut tail 
was above the surface. Here the great 
animal thrashed about. He was worth 
a thousand dollars of any man’s money 
if they could take and kill him. But, 
although he could readily demolish the 
firmly driven piles, if he could get fair 
action, the very shape of the jigger pre- 
vented. Time after time he rose and 


spouted; time after time he sounded. 
Meanwhile a harmless looking wire, 
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strung on trees along the Straits shore, 
was vibrating with the news of his im- 
prisonment. But the tugs were many 
miles to the west, so that the whale had 
lots of time to twist and turn. If he 
once forced his way into the next wire- 
netted enclosure — the First Heart — he 
would be deeper into the trap—his prison. 
One lucky turn put his great head shore- 
wards—and he swam out, uninjured, 
into the open Straits. Even had he en- 
tered the trap and been held, I doubt if 
all the bullets in all the rifles at the 
trap wharf could have killed him. I saw 
one whale that had been a target for a 
dozen rifles. Its hide was literally punc- 
tured by some 200 heavy rifle bullets; 
yet none of them had penetrated deeply 
enough to cause death. Is it not odd 
that no sooner are we given the chance 
to approach any of the wonderful birds 
and beasts and fishes, than we exclaim: 
* How can we kill it!” 
* * * * 





There is one thing all we coast dwell- 
ing’ British Columbians can be thankful 
for —the absence of poisonous snakes. 





Take our common yellow-garter snake 
a perfectly harmless creature. By every 
one of these that is thoughtlessly killed, 
there is removed a well adapted insect 
catcher—one capable of destroying fifty 
thousand noxious bugs and flies per year. 
I have always held an excuse for the lad 
that killed snakes. The action seemed so 
clearly taught in the Bible. ‘* The child’s 
heel shall bruise the serpent’s head.” But 
Science tells us that, of all the friends 
of man, the bird is the greatest for keep- 
ing down the vast.hordes of flying and 
creeping things; next in order of value 
come the reptiles. So, if you want to 
save our fruits and flowers—do not kill 
the snakes! Some of the yarns that are 
given out as Natural History about these 
creeping reptiles would make a totem 
pole laugh. Of the water snake that 
milked the cows; of the hoop snake that 
chased the man down the hill, taking its 
tail in its mouth and rolling down; of 
the puff adder that blows its poison out 








— 
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at the milk-maid; of the young snakes 
retreating down the throat of the mother : 
of their stinging a man. Why, the poor, 
frightened things vibrate that wonder- 
fully built forked tongue that they may 
keep us from attacking them! I know 


have poison fangs—one on each side of 
the jaw; these are the last teeth, like 
our wisdom teeth, lying furthest in the 
mouth. In the rattlesnake they lie flat 
on the jaw and can be raised by the 


muscles that are exerted when the snake 
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PORPOISE. 





it is used to attract the attention of small 
birds and mice, but it is a perfectly harm- 
less tongue. None of these snakes has 
teeth large enough to hurt the finger. 
The poisonous snakes, like ‘the rattler, 


is alarmed or angry; they then point 
up and down in the jaw. These teeth 
are veined with a canal holding a mem- 
brane that connects with a sac on the 
jaw. When the tooth is forced through 
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the flesh, the end of the membrane is 
ruptured and the pressure of the tooth 
against the flesh causes the poison that 
is secreted in the sac to flow downward 
into the wound. There is no poisonous 
snake on the British Columbian coast. 
There is nothing that will harm you in 
forest, marsh or stream; neither pan- 
ther, bear nor wolf will attack you with- 
out provocation. All you have to dread 
is a falling tree. 
* *x* * * 

The men that we saw squatted on the 
shingle ahead caused Fritz much guess- 
work. There were some fifteen men 
seated on the pebbles, examining them 
carefully and dropping such as they 
wanted into bags. Personally I could not 
hazard what they were doing, so I asked 
the one man that seemed to be in charge. 
It seems a long way to come from the 
Cement Mills on Puget Sound to Van- 
couver Island to get stones; yet we have 
here on this coast the very kind of round 
flint stones that are needed in the ma- 
chines that grind the cement. These dark 
flints have been worn by attrition; have 
been rolled by countless surf waves, until 
they are as nearly oval or round as stones 
may become by natural means; so this 
large gang of men obtained permission 
from our Government to gather a few 
hundred tons. It takes a ton and a half 
to charge the mill—a charge that will last 
about one month. 

* *K * * 

If you and I could see for a few hours 
the many great mammals, as well as fish, 
that pass up and down these mighty 
straits! See this huge porpoise these 
men are drawing up onto the scow. 
These gregarious animals swim in great 
schools, plunging and rolling along. Oc- 
casionally they wander into the fish traps 
and have to be killed. This was the fate 
that overtook this big chap. He was a 
fully developed adult, weighing about 
400 lbs. The big black body was fully 
7 ft. long. It seems a pity that no com- 
mercial use is made of this valuable ani- 
mal, as it yields a good oil and a very 
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tough hide. I once was on the shores of 
Long Island Sound, where great schools 
of these “ sea pigs’ come along the shal- 
low sandy beaches that are also the fa- 
vorite swimming places. Through a 
merry, laughing group of men, women 
and children a rolling, plunging school 
of porpoises would dart, scaring the new- 
comers badly. There would be a fran- 
tic run for the shore—yelling, screaming 
mortals with the word “ Sharks!” pop- 
ping ahead of them. I heard one fat old 
bather calming a terrified mother of six 
weeping, dripping mermaids. “ You see, 
ma’am, we always oil ourselves with por- 
poise oil; they'll never touch you a wee 
bit then!” Another Natural History fact 
garnered. 
* * * * 

The shores of this prolific coast are 
filled with life, as well as the waters. 
From a vantage point we had observed 
a raccoon busily clamming. He would 
tear up the wet sand with his active feet, 
pull out a clam, nip the shell and open 
it and eat the luscious contents in the 
space of time we would be digging one 
out. After the animal had thus extracted 
seven, I was seized with the idea to back 
Fritz against the coon as a clam digger. 
Now it would be unfair to use a spade 
—for had not the lad forefeet as well as 
the animal, all armed with sharp nails 
too; so a stick was the only handicap 
the animal suffered. By the watch the 
animal had taken just a minute a clam. 
The sand was literally honeycombed with 
clam holes. Up out of these there was a 
regular series of columns of water being 
squirted. I let Fritz choose his own 
place. He could not take undue advan- 
tage of an animal that nightly fed there, 
I knew. 

The boy went to work with a will and 
I held the watch and the boy came out a 
good second. The coon must be a won- 
derful clammer. What an adjunct to a 
clam cannery a corps of these intelligent 
animals would be! I have come across 
them when they were working at night 
We could always tell them by the two 
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bright, sharp lights their eyes emit. 
Under the glare of the bullseye the 
bushy-tailed rascals would be seen scam- 
pering over the wet beach. We make it 
a point of never injuring these fat harm- 
less animals — unless they are stealing 
chickens. They beat even a certain 
“Southern colored pussun” at that 
game. I well remembers when I was a 
little lad returning from a coon hunt— 
coonless. I had scoured the woods by 
day and night to find the four-legged 
varmint that was eating up all my prize 
fowl. I had traps and snares and poi- 
son out and a fearful muzzle-loader al- 
ways to hand. Well, one night my dog 
and I had worked the woods and the 
swamp without result. We were wet 
and tired and homeward bound. As we 
drew near the edge of our kitchen gar- 
den, I saw a light in either the garden- 
er’s house or my poultry house. Like 
shadews the dog and I crept up. It was 
in the poultry house. It was a candle. 
It was held by a very old man that I 
knew very well. At first I did not know 
what to do. I feared Sport would growl 
before I could get the door fastened from 
the outside. I muzzled him with neck- 
tie and handkerchief and pushed him 


down beside the gun. I knew he would 


stay there. Then I crept up and turned 
that big wooden button. Back I crept 
and slipped a cap on the old gun and 
fired into the air. Bang! That candle 
went out instantaneously and the door 
rattled under a swift hand-pressure. 
Then I laughed; my courage had all 
returned. “That you, Massa Harry?” 
came the voice of our one-time old 
coachy. “ Yes,” I called back. “ You 
just come and let me out! Scaring a 
’spectable man most out of his wits!” 

‘What were you doing in there, Uncle 
Jim?” I asked. 

‘Lookin’ to see if ma pullet had got 
‘mongst yo’: fowl, sah.” 

“ Guess I'll wait and Simon will let you 
out, Jim” (Simon was the gardener). 

“Fo’ the love of goodness, Massa 
Harry, don’t let that white trash cotch 
me here. Let me out! I'll neber come 
no moh,” 

“ All right!” I called. I undid Sport’s 
muzzle, knocked the button off with a 
long stick and could see the dark figure 
creep out and dart into the shrubbery, 
just as Simon came around the corner. 
I told him good and loud that I had 
scared the coon away that was taking my 
bantams. And I had, as it never came 
back. 


THE WEST. 


By R. E. MARSHALL. 


Sing not of storied cities— 
Old when Rome was young. 


But sing of wind-swept mountains, 
Crowned with diamond fire, 


Sing not of haunted ruin, 
With moss and fern o’er-flung. 
Sing not of crumbling castles, 
Nor bastions on a hill, 

With titled bones a-rotting 
Within their dungeons chill. 
But sing of hills whose crowning 
Is singing cedar tops, 

Betwixt whose dark’ning branches 
Ev'ning’s star in silence drops. 


Lonesome lakes and tarns primeval, 
Cedars sounding like a lyre. 
Sing to me of deer a-trooping 
Or the cougar’s lonesome call 
Through the sombre, scented night-time 
Where the trails to water fall! 
Here were battles fought untrameled; 
Here is age with beauty blent; 
Here were conquests, love and hatred; 
Here is Life as Life was meant! 











LOST IN A MICHIGAN SWAMP. 


By E. ELMERITT HARTFORD. 


OST! Did you ever experience the 
1, awful meaning of that word? The 

single word itself makes one shud- 
der when seen in print. There is some- 
thing almost uncanny, horrifying, con- 
nected with it. It may mean much or 
little: it may mean a ship and lives lost 
at sea or possibly only a matter of prop- 
erty. But to really experience the sensa- 
tion of being lost, one should become so 
in a dense forest or, worse, in an impen- 
etrable cedar swamp. Add to the word 
lost the words hunger, sleeplessness and 
fatigue, and you have a combination that 
is almost on a par with Hades. 

It was my fate to realize the full mean- 
ing of being lost in a big dark swamp 
two days and two nights, without a 
mouthful of food during that period. I 
left Detroit November 6 with my party— 
Gabel, Forster and Walker—for two 
weeks hunting of deer and bear in Alpena 
County. We had a very pleasant trip 
up the Lakes, meeting with many con- 
genial friends—hunters who, like our- 
selves, were looking forward to having 
a splendid outing in quest of big game. 
In due time we arrived at Alpena, where 
we were met by our guide, Jack Stinson. 
Within a few hours we had our outfit 
loaded upon the wagon and were off on a 
32-mile cold drive for our camping 
ground. Our lodge was located about 
two miles from Beaver Lake on the Up- 
per South River, in close proximity to 
the Big Swamp. As it would tax the 
horses too much to go through to the 
camp the same night, we made up our 
minds to stop overnight with Mr. Gene 
Banfill and his party of hunters, where 
we were made to feel more than wel- 
come. After supper, pipes and cigars 
were produced and a most enjoyable 
evening was spent around the old log 


fire, swapping hunters’ varns. We were 


up early next morning, and, after par- 
taking of a hearty breakfast, were soon 
on the road to our lodge. Arriving there 
about 10 a. m., we all set to work with 
a will and before night were in comfort- 
able shape and eagerly awaiting the com- 
ing of the morrow—the opening day of 
the hunting season. I wish to here relate 
a little incident of our first day at the 
lodge. I was alone, the other members 
of the party having gone out. All at 
once a huge porcupine walked in 
through the open door, walked about the 
cabin a few minutes, then out again. 
Now, as a matter of fact, it is unlawful 
to kill a “ porky,” it being considered the 
lost hunter’s friend. At the time I did 
not attach any particular omen to the in- 
cident. We hunted every day with vary- 
ing success, hanging all the deer that 
were shot any distance from the camp 
right in the woods, where they were also ° 
dressed. Only four were brought into 
camp. 

One Friday we started out to make 
a drive on the Doe Holes, so called on 
account of the many does shot in the 
deep gulch. We did not see anything 
on this drive, so made up our minds to 
go to another place farther on. After 
going a short distance I changed my 
mind and decided I would remain near 
a good runway, telling the rest of the 
boys to go on and that I would return 
to camp at the usual time. 

I waited until I thought it about time 
to begin my return. Then, instead of 
going back the way we had come, I took 
another route, where I hoped to find a 
trail that led along the river and crossed 
an old Indian tote road which ran near 
our lodge. I pushed on through the 


dense poplars for an hour or more with- 
out striking the aforesaid trail, but I did 
strike a small faint one that I followed, 
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which took me to a set of deserted lum- 
ber camps. The log shanties were in a 
deplorable state of dilapidation, none hav- 
ing roofs and being inhabited only by 
rats and snakes. 1 continued on for 
about a mile, thinking I might strike the 
trail I was looking for—but without suc- 
cess. About 4:30 p. m. it suddenly grew 
dark, as it always does up there at that 
time of the year. fF still hastened on, 
hoping I might come. to some familiar 
landmark; but soon it was so dark that 
I could not have seen a trail if I had 
struck it. I fired my rifle several times 
in quick succession, hoping I would be 
heard and answered, but never a shot did 
I hear. After a short time I shot again 
and again but without avail. 

As it had grown quite dark, I knew 
I could not reach camp, it being impos- 
sible to get through the maze of poplars 
and fallen timber; so I began to hunt 
about for material for a fire. When I 
had gathered enough wood, I cut and 
split some fine pieces of cedar with my 
hunting axe and as I always carry plenty 
oi matches I soon had a good fire blazing. 
With the help of the light from the fire 
I was enabled to gather more wood. As 
soon as I had collected what I thought 
was enough to last through the long 
night, I began to cut cedar and balsam 
boughs, placing them alongside a large 
log that was near my fire. 

As I lounged there, watching the fiery 
embers take on all sorts of fantastic 
shapes, I craved something to eat. I felt 
that if I only had something to appease 
my hunger I would not be so badly 
off, after all. Often I would start up 
at hearing some queer noise. Sometimes 
it was close at hand; then again it would 
sound away in the distance. The wind 
began blowing quite hard about 10 
o'clock and there was that lonesome sigh- 
ing of the pines and balsams. And, as if 
to make the occasion more weird, a 
screech-owl would add its harsh wail; a 
dead limb of a jack-pine would be 
wrenched from its trunk and fall to the 
ground with a crash; next it would be 


the footfalls of some animal coming 
closer to investigate the scene; then, as 
I would get up to add more fuel to my 
fire, | could hear a crashing noise through 
the thickets, as the animal, whatever it 
was, would make its retreat. About mid- 
night I fell asleep, only to be awakened 
within an hour by becoming cold. My 
fire had almost died out and everything 
looked intensely gloomy and lonesome. 
I soon pulled the live coals together, and, 
adding more wood, had a good blaze 
that made my surroundings more cheer- 
ful. During the remainder of the night 
I divided my attention between looking 
at my watch and replenishing my fire, 
for it had now become very cold. At 
last I beheld the dawn—the ribbons of 
light shooting up from the eastern hori- 
zon. My first night had passea. 

As soon as it was light enough to travel 
I started. I made up my mind to retrace 
my steps and if possible go back to the 
Doe Hole. Just before I reached the set 
of old lumber camps, a deer broke cover. 
Instantly I fired two shots at the fleeing 
animal. I saw that my bullets had taken 
effect for blood was spattered on grass 
and bushes, and I concluded that the 
buck was badly wounded. He followed 
a narrow trail that led into the Big 
Swamp and after I had pursued him a 
ways I sat down for a time, knowing 
that a deer badly wounded, if not too 
closely pressed, will lie down and soon 
become “heap sick” as the Indians say. 
While waiting I pondered whether I 
would follow the buck or try and get 
back to camp; but decided it would be 
most unsportsrnanlike for me not to try 
to stop the suffering of a wounded ani- 
mal. So I pressed on right into the 
swamp. After an hour’s travel I heard 
the deer get up; but the maze of tangled 
evergreens was so thick that I was un- 
able to see him. I could see where he 
had lain down a couple of times and 
felt sure I would soon come up with him, 
lying dead, or at least get close enough 
to kill him. But in this I was greatly 
disappointed, for after I had chased him 
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a couple of hours longer I could neither 
hear nor see any signs of him. Reluct- 
antly I gave up the chase. I was tired 
out and hungry and quenched my thirst 
by drinking water I found under the 
_ roots of an upturned cedar tree. 

The swamp I was in is the largest in 
Michigan. It runs north and south 26 
miles and is about six miles wide. The 
timber is pine, balsam, spruce and tama- 
rack. Its resinous shadows shelter the 
agile lynx, the stealthy wild-cat and the 
black bear, while snakes of various kinds 
lurk in its swampy depths. The swamp 
itself was a mass of standing and lying 
timber, crossed and recrossed at every 
angle and in divers shapes, while water 
puddles were scattered at intervals 
throughout. It was into this mass that 
I had plunged. After I had rested a 
while I looked around, trying to figure 
out which way to go; I had no com- 
pass and there was no sun, the day being 
cloudy. At last I started, but after trav- 
eling about an hour came back to the 
same place. Again I started and later 
recrossed my tracks. Which way should 
I go now? Pulling out my watch, I saw 
it was after 2 p.m. I grew almost desper- 
ate. If I only had something to eat !— 
something to stop that gnawing sensa- 
tion in my stomach!—for I was now 
feeling the pangs of hunger and was 
both weak and faint. Coming across 
some wintergreen leaves and berries, | 
plucked a handful and ate them but 
could not retain them on my now weak 
stomach. Plunging along through a 
dense maze of evergreens, over and 
under logs, fighting my way through 
a mass of fallen pines, struggling 
through thick underbrush, walking along 
the top of a log one minute, the next 
plunged down almost to my knees in 
a thick mire of bog and water, still I 
kept on. My hands and face were 
scratched and bleeding; my eyes were 
swollen and almost blinded by the twigs 
and limbs I had run into; my limbs were 
sore from the falls I got; my feet were 
sopping wet, while my clothes were torn 
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in many places. But all those would be 
insignificant if I only had something to 
eat. A partridge flew up from a thick 
cover and I fired at it through sheer des- 
peration, but of course missed it. That 
was the only thing I saw which would 
have appeased my hunger. As I was 
very thirsty, I drank my fill of water 
that bubbled from a small spring beneath 
an upturned tree. 

I noticed that it was getting dark in 
the swamp and knew that another night 
was approaching. Madly I forged ahead 
— falling over logs, staggering hither 
and thither. When I would come to a 
“jam” or thick brush, it was necessary 
for me to go around it, not having the 
strength to fight my way through. The 
wind was blowing quite a gale and get- 
ting colder every hour, while snow flakes 
filled the air at times. I knew the night 
would be a cold one. Stopping through 
sheer exhaustion, I wondered if any of 
my party were searching for me. I had 
not heard a single shot since I left the 
boys. Many things ran through my 
mind. Suppose I should be taken seri- 
ously ill, break a leg or encounter a 
wild animal! What would be the out- 
come? In my desperation I fired my 
rifle three times, thinking some hunter 
might hear me, but there was no re- 
sponse. A pain tore at my empty stom- 
ach; my head ached and throbbed; my 
strength was giving out; my rifle be- 
came heavy and cumbersome. Still I 
struggled on. If I could only get out 
of the swamp I felt I should be happy. 
But—idle thought! Night seemed to ap- 
proach hours before its time. Fate 
seemed to be against me and_ will- 
ing I should suffer from hunger, for I 
could not see even a rabbit. It was now 
dark and I tried to find a suitable place 
to spend the night, but there was not 
much choice. I began to gather fuel for 
a fire but it was a difficult job, the wood 
being mostly wet and soggy. But I 
managed to get a fire started, and, cut- 
ting some evergreen boughs, sat down 
with my back against a small thicket of 
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balsams. As my feet were very wet and 
cold, I removed my boots and soon my 
feet and socks were thoroughly dried. 
Even then I felt decidedly miserable. I 
could not get my fire to burn very well, 
my whole body was aching and I felt 
so weak that I nearly fainted at times. 
To add to my discomfort, there seemed 
to be something alive within my stomach 
that kept gnawing at my vitals. As I 
sat there I suddenly commenced to burn 
up with a fever and an unquenchable 
thirst took possession of me. With a 


was, I was disappointed to find that my 
watch had stopped. 

But Nature was to assert herself. 
Seated before my little fire, I dropped 
into a troubled slumber. How long I 
slept I know not, but I was suddenly 
awakened by a hot, suffocating feeling 
and found that the wind, which was 
blowing a gale, had suddenly veered and 
was sending smoke, ashes and hot cin- 
ders right into my face. I scrambled out 
as fast as possible and fixed up another 
place near the fire; but this was not so 

















HOME AGAIN.—Showing Our Cabin and How I Looked the Second Day after reaching Camp. 


The Author is seen leaning against Door Frame under Arrow Mark. 





lighted brand in my hand I searched for 
a spring of water; but, not finding any, 
I drank from the standing pools. In my 
delirious condition I seemed to hear a 
wailing taunt “ Lost! lost! lost!!” ring 
in my ears. Seizing my rifle, I fired 
shot after shot. The sharp reports 
sounded three times louder than usual. 
Surely, I thought, some one will hear my 
signals of distress. But there was no 
response save that made by birds and 
animals that appeared to suddenly come 
to life. Looking to see what time it 


good as the former one, for I had no 
shelter whatever, nothing to rest my back 
against, and, to make it more disagree- 
able, water was standing in shallow 
pools all about. »But I did not care 
much; I had gotten beyond that stage. 
My only care now was for something to 
eat. I threw on all the wood I[ had left 
and as it blazed up I again dropped to 
sleep. I was awakened by feeling cold 
and found that my fire had gone out ex- 
cept for some blackened pieces of soggy 
wood that were still smoldering. I drew 
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the smoking embers together, trying to 
coax my fire along, and hunted around to 
get some dry wood but could find none. 
It was intensely cold. The night was as 
dark as pitch; the wind sighed and 
moaned in the pine tops, while trees 
swayed and rubbed creakingly together. 
Once, while partly asleep, I heard a long- 
drawn-out scream close at hand. I 
grabbed my rifle and waited. Again 
that unearthly, blood -curdling scream 
rent the interior of the swamp. I fired 
my .351 Automatic Winchester three 
times in quick succession in the direc- 
tion I thought the animal was and was 
relieved to hear it give only one more 
yell and that farther away. 

At last, after what seemed an eter- 
nity, I could see the sky above take on 
a bright greyish aspect. I realized it 
was the morning’s dawn to the outside 
world but not yet in the swamp. Pick- 
ing up my rifle, I started but could hardly 
walk. Crawling through the jam, time 
and again I fell from weakness. I tried 
my best to go in a straight line and had 
traveled along an hour or more when I 
was overjoyed to strike a broad trail. 
Going along this for about 4o rods, I 
came to an old tote road which I fol- 
lowed for about a mile, when I came to 
an old landmark that I recognized. I 
was no longer lost! Branching off in 
the direction I knew the camp to be, I 
went on as fast as possible; yet I must 
say it was at a very slow gait. When 
within about a mile of the cabin, I heard 
voices. I listened. Was I mistaken? 
was it only my imagination? I had made 
up my mind that it was, when again I 
surely heard men talking. I called out 
with all my might and was answered. 
Standing on a log, I saw one hunter, 
then another, approaching. 

“My God! It is Ed!” I heard the 
first one say. 

I could hardly believe my eyes: com- 
ing towards me were Phil Gabel and 
Lee Walker. 

“ For Heaven’s sake! where have you 
been?” they asked in unison. 
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I was so overcome with joy and grati- 
tude I could not speak. It was not nec- 
essary. My looks and condition told 
them only too plainly where I had been. 
My first words were a plea for some- 
thing to eat. Walker immediately fired 
his rifle eight times, as a signal that I 
had been found. While one took mv 
rifle and went ahead, the other assisted 
me along. On the way to camp I con- 
tinually begged for something to eat of 
every one we came across, so they told 
me. When we arrived there I was put 
to bed and soon they prepared some toast 
and milk and fed me a small quantity ; 
after which I dropped off to sleep and 
slept for hours. On awakening I was 
given more milk and toast and a camp 
of hunters near us brought over some 
very nourishing broth. Later on Dick 
Forster came in. He had been gone 
since before daylight at the head of a 
party. Mr. Banfill headed one hunting 
party, while Forster took charge of an- 
other. Besides the hunters, there were 
a number of settlers and lumbermen out 
looking for me. My party told me later 
that the first night they shot off their 
rifles, to assist me in if I should be try- 
ing to make camp; but, as there was no 
response to their firing, they finally made 
up their minds that I had stopped with 
some other hunters for the night and 
would be in early the next morning. 
When I failed to show up, they began to 
fear I had become lost and made inquiries 
of other hunters. When Saturday night 
came, they thought I was either shot or 
injured in some way. 

It is needless to say that I never wish 
to go through that experience again. 
For nearly 54 hours I never had a morsel 
of food. The water that I was forced 
to drink would have made a man sick 
under ordinary conditions. Those two 
nights without sleep and without shel- 
ter, sitting and lying on the ground with 
no covering and with an empty stomach, 
constitute an experience I shall never for- 
get. I can earnestly say that I know 
what it means to be lost, and, if in the 
woods, it means a whole lot of misery. 
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A STORY OF WEST POINT AND THE FOURTH. 


By WILLIAM PERRY BROWN. 


T the United States Military Acade- 
my at West Point the cadets are 
exercised at stated periods in what 

is called Sea Coast Battery Drill. Par- 
ticularly is this the case during the sum- 
mer-time, when the corps are in camp. 
Routine varies there but little from year 
to year, and the daily drills and practices 
were much the same before our Civil 
War as now. 

A year or so before that mighty out- 
break, the cadets of the second class had 
determined to fire a national salute from 
the guns of this battery, at or before day- 
light, on the ensuing Fourth—then close 
at hand. They had, somehow, persuaded 
their own senior cadet officer, while on 
camp provost duty, to wink at a little ir- 
regularity, in view of the patriotic impulse 
that had animated the class. What fa- 
vored the scheme at this time was that 
the usual instructor in coast battery drill 
happened to be temporarily absent in 
New York City. 

Permission was also secured to advance 
the drill hour of the second class, under 
plea that many would doubtless be away 
during the day on holiday leave. The 
second class advanced it still further by 
appearing in fatigue dress at 4 a. m., in 
the old sea coast battery—through the 
connivance of the said cadet officer. Aside 
from the five-gun detachments, a number 
of cadets were on the terrace behind the 
five large smooth-bore cannon which then 
composed that ancient fortification facing 
Cro-Nest Mountain, nearly half-a-mile 
away. 

Discipline is always rigid at the Point. 
Red rose wreaths of morning mist, high 
in the east, hinted that the program laid 
out for themselves by the second class 
might be interfered with. Class-mates 
were about to separate. Sectional feeling 


ran high, and many of them might not, 
even then, be permitted to return. 

Jim Hamlin, of Maine, as by instinct, 
voiced the general sentiment when he 
urged: ‘Let us cut out the single fire, 
boys. Time is precious. We are in for 
extra discipline—or suspension—for this, 
anyhow. What we want is to make a 
big noise—and make it quick!” } 

It was then determined to fire the old 
guns by platoon, or by twos and threes. 
at atime. Then, reload and do it again 
by battery, until the blank ammunition 
was exhausted or the whole class ordered 
under arrest. Youthlike, they relied on 
the patriotic nature of impulse—then 
more strongly accentuated than ever—to 
somehow pull the class through whatever 
censure might be imposed on them as in- 
dividuals. Owing to the danger of firing 
these great guns, it was customary for 
each gun detachment (except No. 4, who 
fired the piece) to jump back on the ter- 
race behind the battery. When ball was 
used, from that elevation they could note 
the effect of their ordinary target practice 
2,000 or more feet away. 

Amid the semi-darkness and in the 
hurry of getting the guns ready, no order 
to retire on discharge of guns was given. 

In calling off, No. 1 at the big eleven- 
inch smooth-bore was George Pelham, a 
Georgia lad. The gunner, No. 4, wasa 
long favored Kentucky boy named Bay- 


‘ard or the Goat, from his solemn and 


sober visage. No. 2 was Jim Hamlin. 
All being ready, the cadet officer from 
the terrace gave the word to fire by pla- 
toon (or two and three at a time); then 
reload and fire by battery as fast as pos- 
sible. The double and treble roar was 
tremendous and the excitement ditto, for 
some one called out that lights were 
flashing back of the parade ground. 
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Doubtless the camp Provost Marshal was 
hurrying with his deputies to see what 
the trouble was. 

“Reload! Fire by battery!” Sharp 
and quick the command was given and 
repeated along the terrace. The big 
eleven-inch smooth-bore was midway of 
the line. Smoke already hung thickly 
among the guns, but the boys worked 
with a will, realizing that time was pre- 
cious. 

“Battery ready?’’ sang out the cadet 
officer from his perch. ‘‘ Ready—all!”’ 

Each No. 4 seized his lanyard firmly, 
and, facing the left and rear, waited for 
the final word that would discharge every 
piece simultaneously. The others, ex- 
pecting to be more or less deafened by 
the shock, took positions accordingly. 

Fire!’ came the last command. 

A sheet of flame and a tremendous 
concussion shook the earth. A smother 
of smoke so filled the battery that it was 
impossible to see anything, but the work 
did not cease. 

“Sponge out!’’ came the next order 
immediately, and all the No. 1 and. No. 2 
men leaped on the parapet to execute it, 
for the cannon were old style muzzle- 
loaders. But hardly had Pelham and 
Hamlin reached their posts, when those 
on the terrace saw Bayard (the No. 4 of 
the big eleven-inch Columbiad) do a most 
strange and to them a most unaccount- 
able thing. All this loomed dimly through 
the enveloping smoke permeating the at- 
mosphere. 

Instead of remaining at the breech, his 
proper place, the Goat sprang after Ham- 
lin and Pelham—right in front of the 
yawning eleven-inch muzzle. ‘Down! 
for your lives!”’ he yelled, seizing Nos. 1 
and 2 and literally hurling them down 
the outside slope of the parapet. In the 
same move Bayard cast himself flat under 
the gun. Then all heard a terrible re- 
port, and the falling spongers felt clods 
of earth strike their faces. 

Jim Hamlin, the last to revive, saw 
Pelham sitting up in the ditch at the foot 
of the parapet, looking about him in a 
daze. ‘‘Did—did something explode?”’ 
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he asked. ‘What's wrong, anyhow?” 

“The big eleven-inch hung fire,” ex- 
plained Duganne, chief of that section. 
“Bayard saved your lives, boys. He 
was the only one who saw it when the 
order was given to sponge out. A second 
later and you and Pel. might have had 
your heads blown off.”’ 

Nos. 1 and 2 were not hurt much, 
aside from giddiness and a stunned feel- 
ing that resulted in nausea. But they 
realized what had happened and what the 
Goat’s promptness had probably saved 
them from. The old-style cannon had 
really hung fire, as it is termed when the 
discharge is momentarily delayed. Amid 
the noise and smoke from the guns on 
either side, no one but Bayard had noticed 
this. In obeying the swift following or- 
der from the cadet officer on the terrace, 
Nos. 1 and 2 had already sprung on the 
breastwork. The Goat could only hurl 
them down the embankment and throw 
himself flat on the earth. 

“Is—is Bayard hurt?’’ asked Jim 
Hamlin of Maine as he crawled up the 
parapet. 

“He's blackened up some and a little 
burned. But he dodged that blank dis- 
charge, with the fraction of a second to 
spare.” 

When the two rescued cadets reached 
the inside of the battery, Goat Bayard 
was lying on the grassy slope of the ter- 
race. His shell jacket was off, his face 
and arms pitted black with gunpowder 
and his hair slightly singed. The cadet 
officer who had connived at the whole 
patriotic irregularity was bending over 
the prostrate lad with a can of water. 

“Pelham,” said Hamlin, deeply moved, 
“we owe our lives to Bayard. Let's 
shake hands with the Goat.”’ 

And so they did. They also strove to 
take to themselves whatever might be 
Bayard’s share of the blame attaching to 
this queer Fourth of July salute, by ex- 
plaining to the authorities that the only 
mischief designed was in honor of the 
Country and the Flag. But discipline is 
rigid at the Point. 

Among various reports of misconduct 
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of the entire class on that over-jubilant 
morning, the Adjutant’s ‘skin book’’ 
bore only the following brief note con- 
cerning the Goat: ‘Bayard, gunner at 
extra sea-coast battery salute, July 4th, 
leaving post without orders, at 4:10— 
4:15 a. m.”’ 

The old Commandant paused over this, 
amid the column of demerits he was 
marking up a week later against the 


memorable Fourth. Others understood 
his silence and did not forget. After va- 
cation the following autumn he was made 
a cadet captain over the heads of several 
who ranked him—Hamlin and Duganne 
among others. When Bayard’s name 
was read out at morning parade, Jim 
Hamlin was the first to once more dis- 
rupt discipline by calling out: ‘“’Rah 
for Goat Bayard and the Fourth of July! 
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“Instead of remaining at the breech, Bayard sprang after Hamlin and Pelham— right in ; 
front of the yawning eleven-inch muzzle.” 


Drawn by WALTER 8. ROGERS. 





class, and referred to several supplement- 
ary documents anent thereto. “‘ Disci- 
pline or no discipline,” he concluded, ‘I 
think I will cross this off.” He did so 
and afterward made some more notes 
himself in a small book kept for a certain 
purpose. 

Bayard himself never referred to the 
episode, which so nearly resulted in a 
fatality to himself and two others on that 


Three cheers—and a—a tiger!” 

“I’m with you!’’ shouted Pelham, 
waving his shako, and the cheers were 
vociferously given—much to the disgust 
of the staid old Adjutant who had read 
out the promotions. 


* * * * 


All that sweltering morning Captain 
Bayard was riding here and there, assist- 
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ing to carry out the preliminary arrange- 
ments under General Longstreet’s in- 
structions for a final assault upon the 
Federal centre at Gettysburg. The previ- 
ous two days fighting, with its frightfully 
increasing carnage, betokened, if any- 
thing, increasing strength on the part of 
the Unionists. Nor had the reflections 
consequent upon this state of affairs less- 
ened the gravity—or was it melancholy? 
—of the young Confederate aide-de- 
camp’s naturally sombre features. 

At 1 o’clock p. m. on the 3d of July, 
1863, a signal gun on Seminary Ridge 
gave the signal for a tremendous artillery 
duel that preceded the infantry charge of 
the Confederates upon Cemetery Ridge. 
For an hour or more, three hundred can- 
non blazed away at each other across an 
intervening valley, some three miles long 
and hardly half that in width. It created 
an uproar to shake the very souls of 
men. Across fields already crimson with 
the fierce fighting of the day before, and 
soon to be more thickly strewn with dead 
and dying, bursting shells and screaming 
shrapnel were everywhere flying. If the 
destruction was not commensurate with 
the earth-shaking sounds that accom- 
panied it, it was because this duel of great 
guns was, in itself, merely a preparation 
for the more deadly struggle which would 
quickly follow. E 

At its height, General Longstreet, 
seated on a rail fence, field-glass in hand 
and observing the effect, suddenly handed 
to Bayard a written order to his Chief of 
Artillery. “Say to Col. Alexander,” 
said the General, ‘‘that he is best able to 
judge when it is the proper time for Gen. 
Pickett to advance the infantry.”’ 

Bayard took the order, galloped down 
behind the long line of belching cannon, 
delivered the pencilled note, with Long- 
street’s accompanying words, to his artil- 
lery chief; then rode back to where the 
lines of grey-clad infantry were lying 
down behind the Ridge, eagerly awaiting 
their turn. These were Pickett’s Vir- 
ginians, who had come up during the 
night fresh from Chambersburg—think- 
ing themselves lucky to be selected to 
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lead in this final assault upon General 
Meade’s forces. These last were con- 
centrated in long lines upon and behind 
the Ridge that lay parallel to the Con- 
federates, from the Round Tops to Ceme- 
tery Hill. 

The young man left his horse and 
asked permission to join the assaulting 
ranks as a volunteer. “My own men 
are with Gen. Stuart,’ he explained. ‘I 
came in this morning with dispatches, and, 
as I cannot get back, here seems to be 
my only chance to do any fighting today.”’ 

“‘Glad to have you, Bayard. Fall in 
among the Virginians anywhere,” replied 
Gen. Dick Armistead, the brigade com- 
mander at this point. 

Turning in his saddle, Armistead ad- 
dressed his young color-bearer close by 
—at the same time pointing to the Fed- 
eral battle flags dimly waving amid the 
smoke that was belching forth along the 
crest of Cemetery Ridge. ‘Yonder, 
young man, is where you will presently 
have to carry that flag.” 

“While | live, General, it shall go 
where I go.”’ 

The military precison of the young 
color-bearer’s salute, drew Bayard’s closer 
notice, as he was taking his station close 
to Armistead. 

“You're George Pelham, or I’m no 
good guesser,” said Bayard, impulsively 
shaking hands. ‘Are you, too, a volun- 
teer here?” ; 

“Sure! Who wouldn't be, rather than 
not fight? My battery’s away behind, 
and the man who carried this flag has 
just fallen’’—pointing to a crumpled, 
blanket covered mass of humanity that a 
stray Federal shell had torn in two. 

“I reckon you must be Goat Bayard?” 
continued Pelham, as the two sized each 
other up. ‘‘Remember the old eleven- 
inch in the sea-coast battery at the Point ? 
Great times, old man. Will we ever _ 





The Union batteries suddenly ceased 
firing all along the opposite Ridge, and an 
expectant hum ran along the lines of wait- 
ing infantry. They saw a courier dash up 
to Gen. Pickett with a note from the artil- © 
lery chief that read: ‘General: Now is 
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your time, or my ammunition will not last to 
give you proper support. ALEXANDER.” 

Pickett took the note to Longstreet, 
who, knowing it had to be, yet filled with 
anxious forebodings, read it, but said 
nothing. 
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better the real Federal strength laying 


masked behind those suddenly silenced 
batteries, was saying to himself: ‘I 
don’t see how this attack can succeed. 
They are too strong over there; and, but 
for the fact that General Lee has ordered 








“Just as Pelham fell backward, gasping, Bayard grasped the shot-torn battle flag.” 


Drawn by WALTER 8. ROGERS. 





“Sir,” announced Pickett, ‘“‘Shall I 
lead my division forward ?”’ 

Still receiving no other reply than an 
assentive look, Pickett saluted and gal- 
loped off. He considered himself in 
great luck. But Longstreef)ykhowing 
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it and expects it to go on, I would stop 
Pickett—even now.”’ 

But, unconscious of these forebodings 
in the mind of their immediate General 
Commanding, the long lines of grey-¢lad 
infantry presently emerged upon the shell- 
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swept crest of Seminary Ridge and swept 
down the gentle incline into the zone of 
death beyond. 

Half-way across the plain, a farmhouse 
bordering the Emmetsburg road divided 
momentarily the on-moving battle lines. 
Shrapnel and cannister tore their re-unit- 
ing platoons. A partially enfilading fire 
from the Round Tops was especially an- 
noying—causing the Confederate line to 
drift more to the left, where crashing 
volleys of musketry from the Cemetery 
on the hill withered them from the op- 
posite side. To all this they replied as 
best they could, while their centre ap- 
proached the blue lines of crouching in- 
fantry, awaiting their assault behind rail 
and stone fences and amid a straggling 
clump of trees, now memorable as mark- 
. ing the final collapse of the Confederate 
advance. 

The carnage on both sides was dread- 
ful, but especially so amid the assaulting 
battle lines. Beyond, from front and 
rear and on either flank, swarms of men 
in Federal blue were closing in upon the 
threatened angle where Pickett’s men had 
at hast punctured the Union centre. Utter 
confusion reigned. Yells, cheers, curses, 
groans—together with every horror that 
goes with such bitter strife of brave men 
—so predominated over the field that-in- 
dividual heroism on either side was so 
common as to pass almost unnoticed. 
The clubbed gun, the stabbing sword or 
bayonet, the vomiting pistol were every- 
where at work. One supreme desire— 
to kill—to conquer—to persist in so do- 
ing after all hope of safety or success had 
faded—all this, for an hour or more, 
ruled the hearts and passions of thou- 
sands, everywhere. 

True to his promise, George Pelham, 
color-bearer, planted his shot-torn battle 
flag at an angle of the stone fence fairly 
within the enemy’s lines. A ball spun 
him round; but, as he fell, gasping, 
another volunteer grasped the fatal stand- 
ard. It was Bayard, now drunk with 
blood-fury like the rest, who essayed to 
carry it on and on. 

Some one confronted him through the 
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din and smoke. Some one vaguely fa- 
miliar, yet still more vaguely strange, 
who struck up more than one pointing 
weapon and shouted out, like one far 
away, a name that sounded to Bayard 
like his own—or was it Pelham’s? 

All around swarmed the hostile blue, 
with the familiar grey dwindling, dwind- 
ling into nothingness. Then some scream- 
ing, invisible thing smote him, as if tons 
in weight were bearing him down amid a 
deafening fury of indistinguishable sounds. 

“All’s up, I reckon,” sighed Bayard. 
‘‘Poor—poor Pelham —”’ 

And that was the last of Goat Bayard 
for many hours. 


* * * * 


The sun of another Fourth of July 
was rising, when former Cadet Bayard 
again opened his eyes and became con- 
scious. On the collar of his shabby grey 
jacket were the bars indicating that he 
was still a Confederate captain of cavalry, 
though a prisoner of war. Some one in 
blue was taking his temperature, and 
some one else—still vaguely though 
strangely familiar—was bathing the poor 
wounded fellow’s face and offering him 
water from an army canteen. The Goat 
frowned—thereby looking more solemn 
than ever. He was trying to remember, 
and his effort was so absurdly comic to 
the two in blue that one laughed outright. 

“You—you are—D-d-d Dunk Du- 
ganne,”’ said Bayard in a weak, jerky 
voice. ‘Chief of — section—sea-coast 
battery— Point —"’ 

“You simply won’t know me,” queried 
the other, so plaintively that the Goat 


_again frowned perplexedly. 


‘Been trying to locate you—ever since 
Geordie Pelham gave up. Are—you? 
Why—of course. It’s Hamlin—Hamlin 
of Maine. Wh-wh-where —’”’ 

‘“Go easy, Bayard! You're among 
your friends, the enemy. Oh! you old 
sinner! We thought that shell splinter 
had done for you. Pelham’s beyond our 
help; but Duncan Duganne—he’s sur- 
geon in charge of this field hospital, see 
—he says you are all right. Say the 
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word, and you are on parole this minute. 
You're licked all right. Lee’s retreating 
and today is the Fourth of July.” 

Goat Bayard lay there solemnly staring, 
while Major Jim Hamlin of Maine reeled 
this off. The wounded Confederate’s 
perplexity was so appealing that Jim 
almost hugged the Goat as he poured 
forth further explanations. ‘‘ Listen and 
look, you confounded, solemn faced old 
Johnny! Do you think that Duganne 
or I have forgotten that stolen salute to 


the Flag at the Point? Poor Geordie 


cannot remember, for he is dead, back 
yonder—but we do.”’ 

“You're too much for Yours Truly,” 
mumbled Bayard at last. ‘Poor Pel- 
ham —” 

“Yes, Pelham’s gone. But we've got 
you where we can show you what we 
think of Goat Bayard—the best fellow 
that ever went back on the old flag for 
the sake of his State —’’ 

‘‘No—no!”’ pleaded the Goat eagerly. 
‘We love the old flag—and the Fourth 
—and, by gawd, we ought to have taken 
‘em with us when we went off!” 

“Listen, you old reprobate! Parole, 
passes and money you shall have. More 
than that: you are about to hear one 
more salute to the old flag—on the 
Fourth of July!’’ Hamlin spoke almost 
tenderly, for both he and Duganne were 
anxious to spare Bayard’s feelings in that 
hour of his defeat. 

Lying on his stretcher in the extem- 
porized field hospital, where the Goat had 
come to himself again, Bayard saw their 


hats come off. Then he heard an old 
familiar strain by some regimental band 
—a strain to which his ears had long 
been strange—The Star Spangled Ban- 
ner. He saw the old flag—the West 
Point flag—slowly rising on an impro- 
vised pole before the hospital tents, and 
he felt the jar of a distant national salute 
boom down to them from the Round 
Tops, a mile or less away. 

Lee was in full retreat. The pivotal 
battle of the great war was over. Bayard 
was wounded, a prisoner—helpless, sad, 
yet not in unloving hands. Hands that 
his own youthful heroism had won over 
on that other Fourth—so distant, yet so 
strangely near at present. 

While he still puzzled weakly over it 
all, Duganne, gently busy over the Goat’s 
bandages, was humming, without think- 
ing, a bar or two of the refrain the band 
had hardly ceased to play. ‘‘ That's it!” 
cried Bayard, with sudden vehemence. 
“The old flag—Old Glory! —’” He 
broke off with a sigh. 

“Bully for you!” yelled Hamlin. 
‘You're half a Yank right now!”’ 

‘We mighty nigh licked you yester- 
day,’’ muttered the Goat—off again on a 
new tack as he began to feel the hypo- 
dermic opiate which Duganne had in- 
jected. ‘‘ But we—we didn’t have—men 
enough. Not men enough.”’ 

He dozed off once more; but it was a 
sleep that led to recovery, to freedom, to 
the dear old home in the Blue Grass, and 
finally back to the flag he really loved 
through it all. 


THE CALL. 


By ELWYN HOFFMAN. 


I. 

The brook calls up to the forest, 
The mountain calls to the lea; 

And all call down to the City: 
“Come home! come home to me!”’ 

II. 

“‘The deer runs free on the mountain, 
The forest is green and cool; 

The silvery trout are hiding 
In many a shadowed pool. 


Ill. 
“Hot now is the stone-paved City— 
The country is green and soft, 
With blossoms among the grasses 

And whispering leaves aloft. 
Iv. 
“Oh, what of the gold you garner? 
’Tis dross, if you be not free! 
Give heed to the Mother calling, 
And come, come home to me!” 





ACROSS THE BARREN GROUNDS TO HUDSON’S BAY. 
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IN FIVE PARTS.—Part II. 





HE country about 
Windy Lake (which 
we reached on June 
29) well illustrates a 
condition all too com- 
mon in the North. 
Once bordered by 
magnificent forests, its 
shores now _ present 
unsightly stretches of 
burnt timber—the re- 
sult of the carelessness 
of some wandering 
hunter or traveler. 
When a neglected fire 
has once made a start, 
the nature of the coun- 
try favors its continu- 
ance. It may smoulder 
for days during a 
rainy period, to break 
out afresh during a dry time and run 
for hundreds of miles .before being 
checked by some broad river or by un- 
usual weather conditions. As a result of 
forest fires, the streams are yearly be- 
coming more difficult to navigate and an 
immense amount of valuable animal life 
is destroyed, even fish being sometimes 
killed in the shallow channels. 

The next day we reached Oxford 
House, an old and celebrated Post. Here 
we were received by William Campbell 
—a genial Scotchman from Inverness 
who had been in charge of the place for 
some years. 

He gave us the freedom of the Post, 
and during our short stay did everything 
in his power to make us comfortable and 
to further our work. He speaks the Cree 
language better than the Indians them- 
selves, and has no need of an interpreter. 

















Oxford Lake, on which the Post is built, 
is one of the largest on the route, being 
about 30 miles in length, with several 
good-sized bays. Its shores are mainly 
of gneiss but are well-wooded in places. 
Its water is deep and clear and abounds 
in excellent fish—its lake trout being 
famous. The Post stands on a sort of 
low promontory, which separates Oxford 
Lake from Back Lake. To the west- 
ward the country is visible for many 
miles, and from the Post a magnificent 
view of the broad lake, dotted with 
islands and bordered on the north by 
prettily wooded hills, is had. Stretching 
northeastward may be seen the broad 
road leading direct to York Factory and 
forming a part of the track leading from 
Norway House to the Bay. It was con- 
structed (if clearing a track through the 
forest may be so called) in the early 
thirties, to serve as a winter road for the 
transport of goods by means of oxen, 
but the project was soon abandoned. The 
road, however, and the country beyond, 
led to a chat on the region we should 
visit. To repeat a bit of ancient history, 
much of which is of interest here: 
When England’s possessions in Amer- 
ica still consisted merely of a few scat- 
tered Colonies, struggling against their 
savage surroundings, and the vast coun- 
try stretching westward to the Pacific 
was still untrod by the foot of civilized 
man, Hudson’s Bay was already well 
known and the scene of a vigorous fur 
trade. It was first explored about 300 
years ago by Henry Hudson, while he 
was searching for the Northwest Pas- 
sage. Although certain Portuguese 
navigators are ‘supposed to have 
reached it previously, to Hudson _ be- 
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longs the honor of first tracing its 
shore lines. He entered the Bay in 
July, 1610, sailed to its southern ex- 
tremity, and, turning northwestward, 
spent the remainder of the season in 
searching for the passage to India. Early 
in November his ship became imprisoned 
in the ice—probably near the northern 
end of James Bay—and there the long 
dreary winter was passed. The party 
suffered severely from cold and famine, 
and when the ship was freed from the 
ice, late in the following June, a mutiny 
broke out. The mutineers prevailed. 


tending the discovery of the great Bay, 
which thus became both the grave and 
the monument of its brave discoverer. 
Sir Thomas Button, who commanded 
the ship which was sent out to search for 
Hudson, examined parts of the coast, 
wintered at the mouth of Nelson River 
(so named after the shipmaster, who 
died there) and during the following 
summer explored the western coast north 
to Chesterfield Inlet. His expedition was 
followed by several others. Conspicuous 
among these was that of Jens Munck, 
a Dane, who in 1619, reached the Bay 











ONE OF THE LONG STRETCHES OF RAPIDS IN TROUT RIVER. 





Hudson was bound, and, together with 
his young son, several of the men who 
took his part, and such as were sick and 
lame, was set adrift in a shallop, and left 
to his fate. The victors then set sail, and 
after an encounter with the Eskimos of 
Hudson’s Strait, in which several of the 
leading mutineers lost their lives, finally 
reached England. In what manner Hud- 
son met his death is unknown—for, al- 
though his employers despatched a ship 
in search of him the following year, no 
trace of the castaways was ever found. 
Such, in brief, were the circumstances at- 


and wintered in what is now Churchill 
Harbor. During the winter sickness 
broke out, and out of a crew of 52, all 
perished except Munck and two others, 
who sailed back to Denmark in the 
smaller of the two ships. Twelve years 
later “ Northwest Fox ” and Capt. James 
led expeditions to Hudson’s Bay, the lat- 
ter wintering near its southern extremity. 

In 1656 the French from Quebec took 
possession of the Bay in the name of 
their King, and five years later Pére 
Dablon and the Sieur de la Valliére 
visited the Bay and erected a trading post 
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at the mouth of Rupert River. In 1663 
two parties from Lower Canada reached 
Hudson’s Bay, which was again formally 
claimed in the name of the King of 
France. A few years later, Raddisson 
and Groseilliers, French adventurers 
traveling in the country of the Ottawas, 
heard of the rich resources of Hudson’s 
Bay and formed a scheme to obtain pos- 
session of it. They first besought the 
Quebec merchants to send ships there, 
but the request was refused. Failing also 
in a similar appeal to the Paris traders, 
they applied to certain London mer- 
chants, who were impressed with the 
proposition, and in 1668 sent out the two 
adventurers in a small vessel under com- 
mand of Zachary Gillam, a New England 
captain, who presumably was acquainted 
with the Northern Seas. The party win- 
tered at the mouth of Rupert River, and 
built a small post, which they called Fort 
Charles. 

As a result of this venture, a charter 
was granted in 1670 by Charles II. of 
England to Prince Rupert and several 
others—“ The Governor and Company 
of Adventurers trading from England to 
Hudson’s Bay ”’—giving them the ex- 
clusive right to trade on all the waters 
tributary to that great inland sea. The 
newly formed Company established a 
trading post at the mouth of Rupert 
River the following year and by 1685 
had built four more, at the mouths of the 
Moose, the Albany, the Nelson and the 
Severn. 

These trading posts were massive 
structures of hewn logs, defended by bat- 
teries of small cannon and surrounded by 
stockades of thickly set posts with sharp- 
ened tops. At first these stockades were 
intended as a means of defence against 
the French and possibly unfriendly 
natives; but they also gave the inmates 
a sense of privacy and kept out the idling 
savages and their troublesome dogs, and 
were maintained for many years after the 
actual necessity for their being had 
passed. Once a year a sailing vessel 
from England brought a fresh supply of 
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goods to replenish the empty stores, and 
took away the accumulated stock of furs. 


Life at these Posts was a wild and free 


existence. During the early part of the 
summer parties of natives were con- 
stantly arriving with their packs of furs, 
which they were eager to exchange for 
the knives, axes, kettles and cloth of the 
white men, and in spring and autumn the 
marshes abounded with feathered game. 
Men were glad to enter the service of the 
Company, and in a few years, by virtue 
of the monopoly enjoyed, a prosperous 
trade was built up. 

3ut the French traders in Canada did 
not view with approval this activity on 
the part of their rivals, though by their 
apathy they had made it possible; and 
in 1686 they obtained the use of a body 
of troops and marched overland to Hud- 
son’s Bay. They arrived there in mid- 
summer, and easily captured the Forts at 
the mouths of the Moose and the Albany. 
In 1694 Nelson (or York) also fell into 
the hands of the French. The Hudson’s 
Bay Company also experienced another 
setback in 1697, when, by the provisions 
of the Treaty of Ryswick, the English re- 
tained possession of only one Post—Al- 
bany—and it was not until the Peace of 
Utrecht, in 1713, when the French sur- 
rendered to England all rights on the 
Bay, that it was again permitted to enjoy 
unmolested the trade of the rich region 
coming within the scope of its compre- 
hensive charter. A few years later the 
Company built a Post still farther north, 
at the mouth of Churchill River (or, as 
the Indians called it, the Missinippi—a 
name meaning the Great River). Sub- 
sequently the original Post at this point 
was replaced by a massive stone fort, the 
ruins of which may still be seen on the 
low, rocky headland. 

Through somewhat romantic circum- 
stances a trade sprang up with the In- 
dians of the distant interior. A few 


years after the stone fort was built, a 
Chipewyan woman named Tha-narelther 
(the Falling Sable), dwelling in the dis- 
tant and unknown Athabaska country, 
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was carried off by a war party of the 
tribe which inhabited the wooded country 
just west of the Bay. In the wigwams of 
her captors she saw many useful imple- 
ments made after patterns new to her 
and at first admired the superior skill of 
a people who could fashion such articles. 
But she soon learned that they had ob- 
tained their strange possessions from an- 
other tribe, who she naturally supposed 
must be allied to her enemies. Only after 
a number of years of bondage did 
she learn that these strangers—the 
Agayasieu—were a race who had 


their trade—gave her a sled, a team of 
dogs and many other gifts, and escorted 
her in safety through the country of her 
late captors. The Chipewyans at once 
undertook the long journey to the coast, 
at the expense of much hardship, to trade 
their peltries for the useful articles 
offered in exchange by the Theye-ottine 
(The Men of the Stone House). 

But the time came when the traders 
from Montreal—now combined and call- 
ing themselves the Northwest Company 
—pushed forward bit by bit, by way of 
the Great Lakes, the Saskatchewan, the 
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come from a country far to the 
eastward. Determined to secure for her 
own people similar benefits, she escaped 
from her captors, and succeeded in reach- 
ing the trading post at the mouth of the 
Missinippi, where, by means of the !an- 
guage learned during her captivity, she 
informed the white men that she belong- 
ed to a race calling themselves Tinney 
(the People), living far to the westward, 
and asked that friendly relations be 
established between the white men and 
her tribe. The English—eager to extend 


Upper Churchill and the Athabaska, until 
they reached the country of the Chipe- 
wyans. Wearied by their hard journeys 
to the Stone Fort, in the course of which 
they were sometimes obliged by famine 
to eat the very beaver skins which they . 
were taking to trade, these people were 
easily persuaded to transfer their alle- 
giance to the strangers and to exchange 
their furs for goods brought to their very 
doors. In consequence of this arrange- 
ment, the trade at the Bay of Hudson 
languished, and the men of the Stone 
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Fort perceived that they must extend 
their operations. So they ascended the 
streams at whose mouths they had been 
content to dwell so long, and built new 
Posts beside those of their rivals, among 
the distant tribes. 

When they penetrated to the west- 
ward, they entered a country much unlike 
that to which they had been accustomed. 
As they ascended the streams, they were 
obliged to mount rapid after rapid, 
caused by the rivers descending from 
the rocky terraceston their upper courses. 
Presently they entered a series of beauti- 
ful lakes, in whose clear waters trout and 
white-fish sported and on whose shores 
numberless water-fowl reared their 
young. The way was long, and to trans- 
port their trading goods and the neces- 
sary provisions they had to make use of 
the largest canoes. Farther and farther 
they followed their rivals—first to the 
Saskatchewan; then to the Athabaska, 
where they traded with the Chipewyans ; 
then to the mighty, Mackenzie, and finally 
to the Yukon itself, where goods for 
trading required three years to reach the 
Posts and the fur acquired in exchange 
took three more ere it reached its mar- 
ket. 

As time went on, the traders aban- 
doned the use of the native canoes of 
birch-bark and substituted larger boats, 
made after a peculiar pattern. These 
boats were 35 feet long by 6 or 8 feet 
broad, were sharp at both ends and could 
easily carry four tons. Since they were 
used principally to distribute the yoods 
from the head post (York Factory), the 
traders called them York boats—. name 
which still clings to them throught the 
North. Though built of whipaawed 
lumber and extremely heavy, they could 
be dragged over the portages by the 
nine men who composed the crew. 
A long sweep served as a rudder and 
square sails were provided, that advan- 
tage might be taken of favorable breezes. 
The crews were composed mainly of 
half-breed voyageurs—wild, reckless 
devil-may-care fellows, who performed 
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an almost incredible amount of labor for 
a very moderate wage and were usually 
cheerful and happy. They set out at the 
beginning of navigation and worked 
long hours in all kinds of weather, until 
the streams were again closed by ice. 
Each brigade of boats was in charge of 
an experienced guide, to whom the crews 
looked for orders. When darkness came 
on, the boats were turned ashore and a 
group of camp-fires soon lit up the dark 
forest. The supper of pemmican (made 
from the partially cooked flesh of the 
buffalo) was soon over, and the voy- 
ageurs wrapped themselves fn their 
blankets to enjoy a well-earned rest. At 
the first streak of dawn they were 
aroused by the watchful guide and had 
to row several hours before breakfast. 
When a portaging place was reached, 


the goods, put up in bales weighing 
about a hundred pounds, had to be 
carried to navigable water. Each voy- 


ageur was required to carry at least ten 
of these pieces, and this theant five trips. 
No shirking was allowed, and the weak 
or lazy fellow who was content with less 
than two pieces at a load was unmerci- 
fully derided by his companions. The 
goods over, the heavy boats must be 
dragged across the portage. All hands 
fell to, and in a short time the flotilla was 
again on its way. Thus day after day was 
spent, until finally the destination was 
reached and the return trip with the furs 
was begun. The loads were now lighter, 
but the days were short, and sometimes 
winter overtook the brigade before the 
journey was finished. What wonder that 
many of the voyageurs overtaxed their 
strength in forcing the heavy boats up 
the rapids or over the rough portages or 
in vying with their more powerful com- 
panions in carrying heavy burdens? 


K * *K * 


Such were the conditions in the great 
Fur Land a century ago, and such, with 
remarkably few changes, are they today. 
The iron horse now brings the goods a 
few miles nearer the inland Posts and 
steamboats ply on some of the great 
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rivers. York Factory, once the metrop- 
olis of a million square miles, has less- 
ened in importance because of the intro- 
duction of steam, and the relative im- 
portance of many other Posts has 
changed; but in general the conditions 


‘remain much the same. The Posts on 


Hudson’s Bay fre still visited only once 
a year by the supply ship, and its arrival 
is the principal event of the year. Dozens 
of inland Posts are still supplied by 
means of York boats, whose very name 
recalls the old times. The unit of ex- 
change is still the made beaver—the M 
3 of the old days—usually called a skin, 


with the details of the opening battles. 
But though he is not always in posses- 
sion of the latest news, the average 
trader is a happy, well-informed in- 
dividual, who congratulates himself on 
being spared many of the worries in- 
cident to life “outside.” After a few 
years of the life, he becomes thoroughly 
wedded to it, and is content with nothing 
else. Such, then, were the people into 
whose land we had come. 
ok *K ok ok 

Nine miles from Oxford House we 
passed the Trout Falls, where the stream 
makes a jump of 10 or 12 feet into a 














‘““We were overtaken by two York boats, which were on their way to God's Lake 
and Island Lake Posts.’’ 





though beaver pelts are now worth sev- 
eral “skins” and the other furs bring 
proportionate prices. Two mails a year 
are the rule at the distant Posts. One of 
these, the winter packet, seldom brings 
anything but letters. In the summer, if 
fortunate, the fur-trader receives his 
newspapers and magazines of the prev- 
ious year. Sometimes a chance traveler 
or a series of messages sent from Post 
to Post by the moccasin telegraph tells 
the solitary trader that one great power 
has declared war against another; six 
months later a newspaper acquaints him 


deep pool. The boats are carried over 
the rocks by the side of the falls and 
launched again at their foot. This is 
one of the many picturesque spots on 
this route and has been described by 
several famous travelers. The deep pool 
at the foot of the falls is a fine fishing 
place and the floats of one or more nets 
may usually be seen on its foaming sur- 
face. We encamped rather early at the 
Trout Falls and were overtaken by two 
York boats which were on their way to 
God’s Lake and Island Lake posts with 
the season’s supplies. The crews of these 
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boats were principally young men of the 
Soto nation and were under the leader- 
ship of an old guide, whose services ap- 
parently were retained as a grateful 
tribute to the good he had done. They 
were fairly well dressed but few of them 
seemed to possess mosquito nets—a de- 
ficiency which they sought to remedy by 
encasing themselves in their scanty 
blankets from head to foot. From their 
comparative isolation, these people are 
much less sophisticated than their Cree 
neighbors about Norway House and con- 
sider the privilege of working on the 
York boats, where they receive regular 
rations of flour and bacon, as the best of 
good fortune. They were very devout, 
and before starting on their day’s work 
kneeled for twenty minutes, while the 
venerable guide repeated prayers. An- 
other evidence of the emotional side of 
their nature is seen in the name God’s 
Lake, which they have bestowed on this 
large body of water because of peculiar- 
ities in its currents and from the belief 
that a supernatural fish of huge dimen- 
sions inhabits its depths. An incident 
which happened a few days later showed 
that our own Indians also possessed 
mental traits of a high order. Beside the 
path on Drum Portage we passed a 
small mound neatly bordered by palings. 
It was the grave of a young boy—the 
son of a Hudson’s Bay official who had 
died from accident near the spot. As 
they passed the small enclosure, our In- 
dians paused with their burdens to en- 
twine a spray of evergreen (gathered 
beside the trail) among the pickets 
which marked the poor boy’s last resting 
place—a simple but touching act of re- 
spect which we could do no less than 
imitate. 

Shortly after parting with the York 
boats, we entered Knee Lake. It is 
more than 40 miles in length but is nar- 
rower than Oxford Lake and its size is 
less impressive. Its name is due to the 
fact that it consists of two parts, con- 
nected by a narrow passage and forming 
nearly a right angle. In its narrows lies 
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a small rocky islet-—Magnetic Island— 
which offers some attraction to the com- 
pass. Below Knee Lake a rapid stream 
10 miles in length, called Jack River 
from the jackfish or pike, conducts to 
Swampy Lake. In this short stretch — 
four rapids are encountered, at all of 
which we portaged our cargo. The 
canoe was “ run light ” through all these 
except one—the Drum Portage. Here 
the trail passes over a spot where the 


. ground sounds hollow beneath the tread 


of the traveler. Many of the portages 
along the route are named in allusion to 
some peculiarity of character or posi- 
tion. Thus, Seeing Portage is the place 
where the first view of the Hill is ob- 
tained ; Mossy and Swampy Portages be- 
speak the character of their paths ; White 
Mud Portage is named from a deposit of 
light sticky mud; Burnt-wood Portage 
suggest a fire-swept carrying place; the 
Bridge Portage crosses a small stream 
by means of a log bridge; while at Rock 
Portage the baggage is carried over a 
rock in mid-stream. 

We camped the night of July 6 on a 
nicely wooded point on the western shore 
of Swampy Lake. In the deep spruce 
woods-nearby was the deserted camp of 
a family of Crees who had lived here 
during the previous winter, while hunt- 
ing the surrounding country for furs. 
The tent was a miserable structure of 
birch-bark and moss and must have been 
a poor shelter during the long, cold win- 
ter nights. Several dead-falls had been 
built near the lodge, evidently for mink 
and marten. Close to the deserted camp 
a female mink had made her den and 
was bringing up her numerous litter. A 
few weeks before the place had been 
fraught with danger to her kind. Now 
the camp was falling in ruin; the spring- 
ing vegetation was obliterating the paths 
and other marks of human habitation, 
and beside the rude log trap, now sprung 
and harmless, the mink mother was 


guarding her winsome wee babies. 
Shortly after breaking camp the next 
morning, near the outlet of the lake we 
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started up a very large flock of golden- 
eyed ducks. They were all males and 
had congregated, probably preparatory 
to moulting, while their mates were at- 
tending to family cares. We usually 
found ducks, and in fact all large birds, 
very scarce and wild along this frequent- 
ed route. This condition arises from the 
innate desire of the Indian to kill, which 
leads him to shoot at every living thing 
that comes within range, irrespective of 
season. 

From this lake we entered Hill River 
and began to descend its rapid current. 
Here we encountered many small falls 
and chutes at most of which we were 


short distance east of the river. It is 
scantily wooded with the usual style of 
forest. Over thirty lakes, dotting the 
level coastal plain which stretches toward 
the Bay, are visible from its summit. 
Though of such modest dimensions, it 
is the highest land along this route and 
is naturally regarded as a veritable 
mountain by the natives. 

The next day, July 8, we passed Rock 
Portage, the last on the route. Below 
here are only a few small rapids and 
boats may be towed up to this point with 
a full load. In the early part of the cen- 
tury a small post, called Rock House, 
stood on the right bank just above, serv- 














ERODED HIGH CLAY BANKS BORDERING HILL RIVER. 





obliged to portage. A great many rocky 
islands, covered with spruces and wil- 
lows, interrupted the channel and only an 
intimate knowledge of the route on the 
part of Solomon made it possible for us 
to keep in the proper branches and find 
the best places to portage. During the 
first day on Hill River we made eight 
short carries, besides’ several times 
lightening the canoe a little, to enable us 
to run an easy rapid. 

About the middle of the afternoon we 
had our first view of the “ Hill” which 
gives the river its name. It is merely a 
mound less than 400 feet high, lying a 


ing mainly as a store-house for the de- 
posit of supplies when the boats were 
lightened for the laborious ascent of the 
rapids above. It was abandoned when 
the river was given up as a regular trans- 
portation route to the great interior and 
we noticed no trace of its site. As we 
reached the Rock about noon, we had 
dinner there, and while it was preparing 
occupied ourselves fishing at the foot of 
the rapid. Hardly had the spoon-hook 
touched the surface of the surging pool, 
when several large pike darted at it; but 
the smaller ones yielded the honor to the 
master of the pool—a fine fish nearly 3 
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feet in length, which promptly gulped in 
the hook and was as promptly hauled 
out. There were many others just as 
eager to try the strange food, and 
although this was the last place where 
we could expect to secure these fish, in a 
few minutes we had as many as we could 
use. Thinking we could spare one, we 
placed the big one in a shallow pool and 
were interested to see the huge fellow 
cautiously feel his way down a little 
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rivulet a few inches in depth and finally 
enter with a rush the deep pool from 
which we had enticed him. 

Below the Rock, Hill River is border- 
ed mainly by high banks of clay which 
are gulleyed by the action of the tiny 
tributaries into various shapes—conical 
eminences being common. Sometimes 
the stream washes the base of. these 
banks but usually a sloping beach of sand 
or gravel forms the shore. 

(To be Continued.) 


WHEN FRIENDSHIP URGES. 


By 8. D. BARNES. 


AMBLING, like whiskey, is a good 
thing to let alone, and more es- 
pecially if one is born with a love 

for the touch of cards and the rattling 
of dice. In a business way, gambling is 
all right, if one is content to make a 
business of it—and master it. One man 
in ten thousand may do this; but he 
must be a man without nerves, imagina- 
tion or conscience, and such a man could 
get rich quicker in any one of a dozen 
other professions, from law or politics 
to highway robbery. There is but the 
one ending for the gamester who can- 
not hold an iron rein on himself in good 
. luck or bad, who cannot without a twinge 
of conscience press an unfortunate oppo- 
nent to the wagering and losing of 
his last penny, and who does not know 
when his own interest demands seeking 
an easier and more profitable game—just 
the one ending, and not pleasant to con- 
sider. A drunkard may reform, but a 
gambler rarely thinks of reformation 
unless he is “ broke,” and just as soon 
as there are more dollars to jingle to- 
gether he reconsiders. 

Now I am going to tell a little story 
of a gambler who really never deserved 
the name, though always ready to risk 
money on chance of whatever descrip- 
tion. The genuine, dyed-in-the-wool 


gambler never loses sight of possible 





‘of dealing with an “easy mark.” 


gain; but it was more because of a crav- 
ing for excitement that Dud Burton bet 
on card games and horse races, and be- 
cause the fashion of time and place for- 
bade other men from obliging him with 
games and races unless there was money 
in the pot. The question of motive 
hardly deserves consideration, however, 
since Dud never bothered himself about 
it when flush of coin, or when he found 
himself hungry and with empty pockets. 
Neither did its analysis disturb the men- 
tal processes of Mrs. Dud, when, in the 
first week succeeding her marriage, the 
bellboy brought tidings that “ Yer man 
has got a game on with a easy mark— 
an’ would ye jest send him another 
twenty outen his roll?” There was no 
disputing the authenticity of the mes- 
sage in its general tenor, but Dollie Bur- 
ton declined to accept it in detail. The 
additional twenty dollars—just half of 
the afore-mentioned “ roll”—had been 
dedicated to a purpose other than that 
The 
honeymoon trip was approaching its ter- 
mination, and, after the hotel, with its 
four-bit meals and dollar room, had be- 
come only a wonderful memory, there 
must necessarily follow the furnishing of 
a little home nest back on the ranch. 
Dollie knew to a nicety the purchasing 
power of a twenty-dollar bill at Sol 
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Goldstein’s store, three doors down the 
street. With Dud—and often alone, 
when he had pleaded pressing engage- 
ments elsewhere—she had gone pretty 
thoroughly through the stock of that 
frontier emporium, pricing various 
necessities and mentally calculating 
whether they might not on a pinch be 
dispensed with. “ We'll leave the buyin’ 
till the last day,” Dud had said, and she 
had silently acquiesced, but with vague 
misgivings that it was not the better 
plan. And now it seemed quite plain to 
Dollie that the purchasing day would 
also be one of financial stringency. 

“Dud wanted the money right now,” 
persisted the boy, as she hesitated. 

“Who is he playing with?” 

*“ Bob Withers—an’ it’s none of my 
business, but he ain’t as easy as he looks. 
Bob lets on to be a cowpunch looking fer 
a job, but I’m right here to say that he 
ain’t nuthin’ but a tinhorn gambler. 
When you send Dud that bill, you might 
jest as well kiss it Goodbye!” 

“That’s Dud’s affair—not mine or 
yours,” responded Dollie, a little bitterly. 
“Tell him for me that there’s still 
enough left to take us back home. I 
reckon the quicker he loses this, the 
quicker we'll go.” 

“ A man with a fam’ly is a blame fool 
to gamble,” remarked the youth, with 
quick sympathy. “Say, lady, can’t I 
bring ye some ice water or build ye a fire 
or somethin’? I’ve got a bully novel 
that ye might like to read—an’ the cook 
has jest made some dried apple pies 
that —” 

“Run along with the money and come 
back as quick as you can. I think— 
Yes, there’s something you might do 
for me. Are you sure you—have time— 
and would never, never tell?” 

Reddy Smith flushed to the roots of 
his carroty hair. 

“Let me tell ye somethin’, lady,” he 
murmured ‘hoarsely. ‘“ When I git to be 
a man, I’m goin’ to still-hunt all over this 
hull world till I find a gal that looks jest 
like you, an’ then —” 


The rest of the sentence was lost in 
the clatter as he darted downstairs. 
Dollie was smiling when he returned, 
but a suspicious moisture shone in her 
eyes. 

“Remember, Reddy,” she said, “ that 
you are doing this for the girl you are 
going to find some day. Do you know 
Jack Dalton?” 

“ Never heard of him, Miss.” 

“Maybe I have his name wrong. 
Come here to the window, Reddy. Do 
you see those three men talking together 
in front of the livery stable? The one 
with the red handkerchief around his 


neck ?” 


“That fellow? Oh, he’s a stranger— 
jest hit town t’other day, an’ is stoppin’ 
at the Royal Arms.” 

“T want to talk to him, Reddy.” 

The boy glared at her with angry sus- 
picion. “ Hain’t mashed, nor nuthin’ 
like that?” 

“T’ve known him ever since I was a 
little girl. It is for Dud’s sake that I 
want to see him—but Dud must never 
know about it. Go tell him, Reddy, that 
an old friend is waiting for him at the 
post-office—and don’t let anybody hear.” 

a * * 

Bob Withers had not dallied unneces- 
sarily over the winning of Dud’s twenty 
dollars. Once or twice he had permitted 
his victim to hold the wining cards—for 
it is a matter of professional caution 
with all card sharps to leave room for 
attributing their final victory to the va- 
garies of chance; but eventually there 
came the proper moment for sweeping 
all the chips to the one side of the table. 
The young rancher accepted his defeat 
with apparent unconcern, but his heart 
was ill at ease as he thought of what the 
loss would mean to the little girl so pa- 
tiently awaiting him in the room above, 
and he wondered if he could conceal it 
by covertly calling upon Sol Goldstein 
with a request for credit. At this junc- 
ture a stranger entered the room, glanc- 
ing about as though seeking a familiar 
face. 
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“Tt’s the bummest old town,” he 
confided to Dud. “ Nothing doing, and 
nothing to be did till night—unless I run 
inter some other onweed gentleman 
that’s willin’ fer a game. Say, Pardner, 
how "bout some poker—jest ter keep the 
hours down ter sixty minnits per each.” 

“ Busted!” replied Bud, tersely. 

“Shucks! Jest my luck. I’d shore 
like a game, but I don’t fall for none of 
them wolves like Keno Pete an’ Bob 
Withers. I'll play ye ten dollars agin 
yer gun—or loan ye a ten on it an’ play 
till both of us are plum satisfied.” 

The stranger patiently accepted a 
scrutiny which bespoke a sudden caution 
quite unusual to Dud Burton. He was a 
big man, with a suspicion of gray in his 
heavy mustache, but his jutting brows 
were fringed with a growth rivalling in 
blackness the keen eyes they shadowed. 
Dud had accepted Withers as a cowboy 
upon his own representation, but this 
man needed no introduction as such— 
the uncomely dangling of his flaming 
neckerchief was sufficient in itself to 
mark him as the genuine article. 

“Tm due upstairs in an hour,” re- 
marked Burton, half undecided. 

“A hull hour! Glory! That'll let me 
live till dinnertime. Run some cards 
over this way, Barkeep, an’ a little of 
somethin’ red an’ hot in a pair of glasses. 
We're goin’ ter have the blamedest little 
game sence Jacob an’ Esau played smut 
for that pot of turnip greens.” 

Dud surrendered his revolver in ex- 
change for a stack of dollars—apparent- 
ly in careless willingness but with that 
uneasy feeling at heart which comes to 
one when crowded to the last ditch. His 
new friend was plainly under the influ- 
ence of drink, and men who can play a 
good hand at poker when drunk are few 
and far between. To take advantage of 
his condition savored too strongly of 
deliberate robbery. Still, he would al- 
most certainly lose his money to the 
next man encountered, and the young 
rancher mentally pledged himself to be 
content with making good what he had 
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so recently lost to Withers. Then he 
would safely steer the poor devil to a 
room where he could sleep off his load 
of inebriation. 

The game progressed as Dud had an- 
ticipated—his opponent noisy and glee- 
ful alike whether he won or lost, and 
with the money drifting steadily to Bur- 
ton’s side of the table. With something 
more than thirty dollars before him, the 
younger man felt able to bluff a bit on 
an unsatisfactory hand. His adver- 
sary bleared at him unsteadily; then 
chuckled: “ Tryin’ to throw a skeer into 
his Uncle Jackson—that’s what he’s 
doin’. Lemme count this little pile of 
sinful wealth. There she goes, Pardner! 
—ten better, an’ I dare ye to come back.” 

Dud threw down his hand with a 
sheepish laugh. It was better to lose 
fifteen dollars than to risk more on a 
pair of sevens. Then “Jackson” dealt 
the cards, and after the draw Bud found 
himself staring at three aces. “* Enough 
to go broke on,” he growled impatiently. 
“Tf you think I am bluffing, back your 
convictions.” 

Jackson examined his hand with 
drunken gravity. ‘“ Oh, I’m game,” he 
said; “but you’re a mighty poor poker 
player.” And then he sedately spread 
forth before him three sevens and a pair 
of queens. 

“ And you are a mighty good dealer!” 
hotly retorted Burton. “I thought this 
was a gentlemen’s game!” 

“ Whoa there, boy!” 

Dud’s own pistol was threatening him 
across the board, and the gleam in Jack- 
son’s eye was not that of intoxication. 

“T said you was a poor poker player, 
an’ I'll go still further an’ say you’re a 
blamed fool. The news came _ plenty 
straight to me, just like it did to Bob 
Withers from a dozen fellers, that have 
knowed ye all yer life. You'll buck agin 


any man’s game, an’ that’s why you’re 
always busted—though you’re a good 
cowpuncher an’ can get top wages at any 
ranch you want to hit. I hear say you’ve 
jest married the slickest little gal in four 




















“As Dud gazed at the pistol threatening him across the 
board, he saw that the gleam in Jackson’s eye 
was not that of intoxication.” 


Drawn by JOHN DREW. 
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counties—daughter of old Tom Peters, 
who was every inch a white man an’ who 
never let no durned tinhorn trot rough- 
shod over his pocketbookk Always was 
a friend of mine, an’ that’s the one an’ 
only reason why I’m settin’ here like a 
knot on a log an’ lettin’ a softhead like 
you accuse me of crooked dealin’. But 
I’m givin’ it to ye straight, that you 
ain't no more of a poker player than you 
are of a lovin’ an’ considerate husband. 
You lack sense an’ you lack sand. If 
there was a bit of sure-enough man in 
ye, you would start a rough house right 
now and give me a chance to put this 
old gun to talkin’.” 

Jackson had dropped his voice below 
the conversational pitch, much to the 
chagrin of the various interested specta- 
tors of this, on the surface, not unusual 
incident in a card game. Besides the 
barkeeper, only two or three men re- 
mained in the room; the others were 
clustered just outside the doors and win- 
dows, ready to dodge at the first intima- 
tion of danger. 

“ As-a friend of Tom Peters, an’ of his 
poor little neglected, almost husbandless 
gal upstairs,” went on that cold, passion- 
less voice—now showing not the slight- 
est trace of intoxication—*“ I reckon it’s 
my duty to punch some sense into ye on 
the p’int of a forty-five. The only thing 
, that keeps my trigger-finger straight is, 
that you don’t seem to be carin’ a hull 
lot.” 

“That’s right,” flared Dud. “ Shoot 
an’ be damned! I don’t want to be the 
one to carry the news of this to Dollie. 
You say I am a coward. Give me a chance 
—any sort of a chance—to prove you a 
liar in this. The rest of it I am free to 
admit.” 

“Ts this another bluff?” 

“Try me.” 

The revolver was shoved to the center 
of the table. 

' “Wait, young feller!” protested Jack- 
son, as Dud made a motion to grasp it. 
“T’m linin’ up this herd. Now here’s a 
roll of bills big enough to choke a cow— 
every dollar of it straight from the Kan- 
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sas City cattle buyers, for I hain’t 
touched a card in ten years till I butted 
up agin you. Now I'll shuffle the deck 
an’ you give it a square cut. If she turns 
red, you take the money an’ promise to 
never make another bet as long as you 
live. If she’s black, you get what’s in 
the gun—for Dollie’s sake—and have the 
say whether you or me pulls the trig- 
ger.” 

“For Dollie’s sake! 
she to you?” 

The black eyes shot fire again. 
“Listen to me, Dud Burton. Long be- 
fore your time I got the reputation of 
bein’ some quick on the shoot, an’ your 
little old six-bit gun ain’t the only one 
around this table. One more word like 
that, an’ I'll pay part of the debt I owe 
Dollie’s father an’ mother, an’ not in the 
way I'd like to. The question is, Do you 
aim to be a man? or must Tom Peters’ 
gal look for one somewhere else?” 

And then, to his credit be it said, Dud 
Burton shut his teeth hard and met the 
black eyes with a stare as fixed as their 
own. 

“To the Devil with your gun an’ your 
cards!” he said. “ I’ve gambled my last. 
But Dollie is my wife, an’ no man on 
earth can show me how to make her 
happy. There’s my gun an’ here’s my 
hand. Now shoot or shake. Either way 
will beat this sort of business mighty 
bad.” 

Reassured by the moments of silence 
following, the disappointed crowd edged 
its way back into the saloon. 

“ Barkeep,” called the man who had 
called himself Jackson, thrusting money 
and revolver in his coat pockets as he 
arose, “the drinks are on your uncle. 
Whiskey for me. And here’s to the few 
men left of the old prairie stock, who 
can squint into the barrel of a forty-five 
without battin’ an eye, an’ of whom my 
friend here is a bright an’ shinin’ light. 
An’ them that question the jedgment of 
Jack Dalton on sech p’ints, are free to 
inquire anywhere west of the Pecos, or 
of myself personal. And now, Dud, 
spose we run upstairs and have a chat 
with the little lady.” 


What the hell is 








“There is certainly something in angling that tends to produce a gentleness of spirit and 
a pure serenity of mind.” -WASHINGTUN IRVING. 








HIGH WATER AT THE OLD TETAGOUCHE DAM. 
THE NARRATIVE OF A DAY'S SALMON FISHING IN NEW BRUNSWICK, 


By EDWARD HICKSON. 


HE rain, which had fallen steadily 
for two days, ceased the night be- 
fore and the July evening was 

lovely and cool. My work was done for 
the day—it being after 4 o’clock in the 
afternoon—and, as I looked out over the 
harbor from the office window, the notion 
came to me that it would be a nice eve- 
ning to try for a salmon at the old Teta- 
gouche Dam. To think was to act with 
me in these days, and ten minutes after- 
wards I was telling the boy to harness 
the mare, while I went to the house to 
change into my fishing clothes. Ten min- 
utes more and | was off. The mare was 
fresh and we had only three miles or so 
to drive; so that, when I turned down 
from the main highway into the little by- 
road which led to the mill, it was scarcely 
5 o'clock. The old mill was built in a 
gorge of the river, its roof coming up 
flush with the high bank, along the top of 
which the highway ran. ‘Right across the 
river the bank is fully 60 feet high, and 
to this, half-way down, one side of the 
dam is anchored. Above the dam the 
river widens out into a long pond and 
across the stream, about an eighth of a 
mile up, is a wooden bridge, just then 
being repaired. Against the river side of 


the mill is built a fish-way which is really 
a slanting sluice running from the top of 
the dam at an angle to the river below, 
it being covered in on top, and inside 
there is built a zigzag water course, by 
which the salmon can ascend to the top 
of the dam and into the pond, to enable 
them to go up-stream to their spawning, 
beds, 20 miles above. 

When the water in the river is fairly 
low one may descend the little bank below 
the mill and cross over to the point of a 
little island which splits the river in two 
about 400 yards below the dam, and from 
thence to a gravelly beach which used to 
show at the foot of the bluff on the side 
opposite the mill. This was the spot 
from which I had always fished the dam 
heretofore and I had never seen it so that 
I could not so fish it. Now, however, 
when I went down to the point opposite 
the island, I found the river so high that 
I could not possibly cross by wading. An 
attempt caused me to almost lose my 
footing. There was at least a depth of 
five feet of swift water running between 
the island and the mainland. Here was 
a backset at the start. I came back to. 
the mill and climbed out on the extreme 
end of the fish-way, but could not get any 
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line out. It was at least 70 yards across 
to where the salmon always lay and there 
was no back-cast—the fly hitting the side 
of the mill every time I tried to get out 
line. I tried casting from my feet, as one 
can do with a trout rod—a very difficult 
operation with a big double-handed sal- 
mon rod—but, after breaking two flies 
and losing a piece of my casting line, I 
gave it up. When the river was very 
low I had seen boys catching small trout 
from the top of the dam, but now the 
water (which usually ran down through 
the cut-out overflow in the centre of the 
dam) was running over right from side 
to side. Still, there was nothing to do, 
if I wanted to get my line out to the 
“tender spot,” but try to cast from the 
top of the dam. Reeling in, I climbed 
the bank and went around by the front of 
the mill, until I reached the upper end, 
which came down flush with the surface 
of the pond. There was a narrow coping, 
extending to the extreme corner of the 
building where the dam joined it. Car- 
rying a plank, I went out there, leaving 
my rod standing against the mill. The 
mill was deserted, the water being too 
high to run it, and I saw no person about. 
Out on the face of the dam, some 15 feet 
from the mill, was a little building not 


much larger than a dog’s house, which * 


really formed the covering for the top 
of the salmon sluice ‘and in which was 
’ the arrangement by which they opened 
the sluice when they wished to give the 
salmon a chance to come up (generally 
at night). I saw that this little building 
had a plank sill, standing out about a foot 
all round and just about flush with the 
water ; so came to the conclusion that, if 
my plank would reach out to this sill, I 
could get standing room there and a 
fairly good back cast. No sooner thought 
than done, and I now had a precarious 
bridge extending from the end of the 
building to the sill of the little house, 
over which I climbed, rod in hand, and 
then tried to get out my line. If I could 
have used both hands I might have had 
a good back-cast as the fly would go out 
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over the pond behind, but I had to hold 
on with one hand or knee and hand to 
the side of the little building. After a 
couple of trials I got along pretty well, 
however, and found that really I did not 
need to cast very often as by letting my 
line into the current it was quickly car- 
ried down and I soon had out 60 yards 
of line. By twitching my rod over to the 
side, I managed to get my line out of 
the white water and was thus able to 
make my fly dance across the extreme 
end of the boiling water. 

Twice the fly crossed and then I had 
a fine rise. I could see the whole length 
of a noble salmon, as he swung quickly 
to the surface after the fly, but it missed, 
and I jerked my line to the mill side of 
the river to rest the fish. It was then 
that I thought of my gaff. Did I bring 
it? No—confound it! (A friend had 
borrowed it a few days before and I had 
not thought of it till now). This was 
annoying. It would be a hard place to 
land a salmon here without a gaff. All 
the time I had been up there I had been 
thinking what I would do if I hooked a 
fish, and had come to the conclusion that 
there was only one thing for it: namely, 
climbing down, after I had played the 
fish out, to the river beach below by the 
top of the salmon sluice. I fully realized 
that this would be no small job. The re- 
cent rain had left the top of the sluice 
slippery and there was nothing to hold on 
to, and with a salmon rod and a fish on 
the end of the line to take with me, it 
might have made one call a halt. But 
when did a fisherman ever count the 
chances? I had to go down that way, 
and I was going to try, even if there 
was a chance of getting spilled into the 
boiling whirlpool where there was twenty 
feet of water in a foam. 

Just as these thoughts went through 
my mind, a voice sounded close to my 
shoulder—startling me so that I nearly 
dropped the rod. “ What you expec’ for 
catch dare, you—eh?” And, looking 
around quickly, I recognized Aldaire 
Lavelot, who had the contract for the re- 
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pairs to the bridge above the dam. I 
knew Aldaire very well. He was a smart 
chap, with a genius for doing almost any- 
thing he tried, having graduated from a 
blacksmith to a bridge builder and a very 
good one at that. 

“Oh! That you, Aldaire? 
the work?” 

He talked for a moment about his 
work ; then said: “ When I was goin’ to 
work at dinner-time I see one beeg begare 
of a feesh, so beeg as you, down dare. 
He joomp clear out of the water about 
five feet. The miller, he say dare’s planty 
salmon down dare in de dam.” Aldaire 
was a Frenchman; his English was not 
very good, but his heart was in the right 
place; for when I had told him how I 
intended getting down the slide, nothing 
would do but that he must remain and 
watch me. He had never seen a salmon 
killed on a rod and was anxious to see it. 
“You not mak’ me believe you pull one 
them beeg fellers up on the beach with 
that leetle pole—not without I am see 
heem maself,” he exclaimed. When I 
told him about forgetting my gaff, he 
became quite interested at once in that 
part of the business. He went off to the 
mill, to see if he could get in and per- 
haps find something of the kind belong- 
ing to the miller. In about ten minutes 
he came back. “He haf no gaff, dat 
miller. I find heem. He tell me what 
hees like, dat gaff. You wait ten min- 
utes—I’ll mak’ one for you.” He had a 
bit of a rake handle in his hand and a 
long piece of iron. I laughed, but re- 
solved to wait a little longer before get- 
ting hold of the fish (as I felt quite sure 
I could when I wished). It was early; 
so, lighting my pipe, I waited for Aldaire. 
In ten minutes he came back—carrying 
in his hand a fair imitation of a gaff. He 
told me there was a grindstone in the 
mill and that the miller had a rough set 
of blacksmith’s tools; so he had turned 
the piece of iron and sharpened it to as 
nearly the shape I had explained as pos- 
sible. He was as proud as a boy with 
a new top. 


How goes 


“Now, Aldaire, you watch out down 
there and you'll see me hook that salmon 
in about five minutes,” I said. He wanted 
to come closer to me, so that the fish 
could not pull me over, but I told him 
to stay. Slowly I worked my fly over 
to the current; then, letting it out by 
running, the line through the rings until 
I thought I had enough line, I flipped 
the rod sideways and threw the fly across 
the bottom of the white water. Flash! 
Whirr!—he came for it as savagely as 
a mad dog. I could tell, by the way the 
reel cried when I lifted the rod to strike, 
that the fish was firmly hooked, and as 
he swung away in a short circle and the 
reel gave music Aldaire gave a yell that 
woke all the echoes of the pond. “ Ah, 
ha! By gar! You get heem!” he cried 
—fairly dancing on the rickety plank 
until I feared he would go over the dam. 
And as the great fish flashed across under 
the bluff and started down-stream, I had 
to lean back and grip the side of the lit- 
tle house with my knee, so as to give me 
a purchase to get my rod up and give 
him some butt. The salmon appeared to 
be bound to go out to sea, and I did not 
get him turned until he was nearly down 
to the point of the island. Indeed, I was 
just getting ready to make a running 
slide down the sluice, when, by throwing 
the rod clear back over my shoulder, I 
managed to turn the fish. You see, 
nearly all the line was out of the water, 
owing to the elevation from which I was 
fishing, and the salmon must have had a 
great chance. As I laid back and reeled 
in slowly, inch by inch, the Frenchman 
encouraged me by words of his own. 
“ Pull! pull lak’ the devil! hee’s comin’! 
Dat’s the stuff! Mon Dieu! I nevaire 
think that rod so strong, to look at heem.”” 

Flash! Away went the salmon again 
across the river, and every time he got 
across there the current gave him all the 
advantage, carrying him down-stream, so 
that it required all my strength to. pull 
him up again. At last I got the fish over 
to the side next the sluice, and, reeling 
in quickly, held him there. I had been 
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fighting him now for fully a half hour 
and I was bound that he should not get 
across to the other side again. I now 
determined to attempt getting down over 
the sluice, and glad I was that Aldaire 
was with me. I do not think I could 
have made it without him. Strong as an 
ox and from his bridge-building experi- 
ence used to working above rapid water, 
he took the lead and picked out my steps 
for me, helping and holding me when 
I came to a ticklish place, and talking 
all the time. If I could repeat half what 
he said to that fish, it would be a story 
by itself. The perspiration was standing 
out in beads on my face when I got to 
the bottom of that sluice, and I was 
pretty thankful. 

By this time the fish was getting fairly 

well played out, as I could tell by the 
way he swam around in a circle, and 
after a few minutes Aldaire got down 
from the slide and went out into the 
water, near a large boulder, where I told 
him to remain until I brought the fish to 
him. I had already explained as well as 
I could the method of gaffing a salmon 
and he appeared quite confident that he 
could manage it. I told him to strike the 
fish quickly, to mind the casting line and 
not for his life to strike it, and as soon 
as he lifted the salmon out of the water 
to throw it well up on the beach behind 
him. He promised; but the first thing I 
knew, when the casting line was above 
_his head as the fish approached, he put 
up his hand, with the intention of catch- 
ing hold and pulling the salmon towards 
him. “ Don’t touch the line! don’t touch 
it! . Look at the fish!” I yelled to him; 
at which he scratched his head and made 
a motion to me that he had forgotten. 

Slowly, foot by foot, I brought in the 
salmon, until I had it within eight feet 
of where Aldaire was standing. I can 
see him yet. He had thrown off his hat 
and his glossy black curls fell over his 
eyes. He was peering into the black 
water, and, as the white side of the sil- 
very fish appeared within a few feet of 
him, I saw him stiffen quickly ; then like 
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a flash he leaned forward and struck. I 
shall never forget that moment if I live 
to be 100—the sight of that man’s face 
as he held up the thing he had called a 
gaff and looked intently at me to see that 
I fully understood. Fortunately, from 
long experience, I had the rod exactly at 
the right angle, and when the fish went 
off wildly I soon had it well in hand; but 
what attention I paid to the salmon must 
have been purely mechanical and from 
force of habit. I laughed and fairly 
shouted until that gorge echoed again 
and again. I wished that I might have 
had an audience there to see the most 
ridiculous thing that ever happened. The 
“ gaff ” was straightened out and Aldaire 
held it in such a helpless manner that 
one could not but see the fun of the af- 
fair. I understood in a moment. He 
had made it of soft round iron, not tem- 
pered, and when he struck the big fish it 
simply straightened and the fish went off. 

Presently Aldaire got mad. Going 
ashore, he threw off his coat and then 
his waistcoat, which contained his watch, 
and shook his fist at where the salmon 
was in the river. ‘“ You breeng heem 
back! dam dat feller!” he yelled. “ You 
breeng heem back! I don’t want no gaff 
—me! You bring heem back here again!” 

After a quarter of an hour’s work, I 
brought back the fish. Again, as it ap- 
proached, I glanced at Aldaire. He was 
standing well braced, with his legs well 
apart, his two hands reaching down, and 
waiting. I told him to wait until I 
brought the fish right up to his feet and 
then to take it carefully by the gills. But 
that would not do for Aldaire: he was 
too mad. Suddenly he made a dash and 
grabbed the salmon. Somehow, he got 
the fish up into his arms. I saw it there 
myself, much to my astonishment, but it 
remained only for a moment. I hope I 
shall live to see something of the like 
again and would give the best ten dollars 
I ever earned to see it now. I saw the 


salmon in Aldaire’s arms and when I 
came to myself the tip of the rod was in 
the water and I was doubled up. 


I had 




















EVENING AT THE OLD TETAGOUCHE DAM.——“The Historic Old Mill was built in a Gorge of the River, 
its roof coming up flush with the high bank,” 
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completely forgotten all about the fish 
and everything else. The fish had just 
given one wriggle of its body and gone 
like a flash over the man’s shoulder, and 
when I saw anything again he was stand- 
ing looking out toward the middle of the 
river with his mouth wide open and the 
most idiotic grin on his features I ever 
saw. Lord! Lord! but it was surely the 
best thing I ever experienced. A great 
cut was also across Aldaire’s face, near 
the temple, where the casting line had 
caught him, and the blood was running 
down his cheek. 

If you will believe me, we got that 
salmon, after all. It must have been 
splendidly hooked—in fact, it was—and 
when I at last got the rod up, expecting 
to find the fish gone, there he was on the 
fly yet. After this last experience, I 
landed the fish myself. He was about 
dead, anyhow; so I jumped down on the 
slide and ran the salmon along close to 
the beach and jicked it up into a little 
hole in the sand. 

I often see Aldaire, and he never for- 
gets to remind me about the salmon we 
killed on the Tetagouche. 





A WASHINGTON BEAUTY SPOT. 





Dumpky’s Lake is situated in a little 
pocket up in the mountains 1134 feet 
above Lake Chelan, Wash., and only 
‘about two miles distant from same— 
making a nice little climb for the hungry 
fisherman who starts before breakfast. 
Our picture shows Dr. Fred Sheppard of 
Hutchinson, Minn., standing in a dugout 
canoe with two cut-throat trout, each 
weighing about 5 pounds. The lake is 
full of trout of the cut-throat variety, as 
well as being well stocked with steelhead 
salmon. It is a beautiful place, with 
ideal fishing, and the guardian of its 
shores and waters—Mr. A. L. Cool, who 
has a homestead here and who hunts and 
traps for both pleasure and profit—wel- 
comes all who come to enjoy its beauty 
and fishing. 
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See Frontispiece—page 8. 


Well, well, I ought to go out to the 
lake tomorrow and yank out a few bass. 


Let’s see. I invested $57 in tackle a 
month ago. Haven't used it yet. Poor 
investment. H’m! confound that Denver 


granite deal, any how! Peterson’s deucéd 

slow. If he lands those people, it means 

a profit of 10 per cent. on 800,000 dol- 

lars’ worth of granite. Wonder what 

time I could catch a train home tomor- 

row. Used to be 3:29 last summer. 
Ting-a-ling! ling! Ling! 


“Hello!” 





““Yes—Godfrey Construction Co. Mr. 
Godfrey talking.”’ 





“Who?” 





‘For the Denver & Rio Grande Rail- 
road? Oh, yes! Well, now, that con- 
tract hasn’t been awarded to us yet. 
What’s your freight rate?’’ 





“All right. Yes; I'll let you know.” 

Guess I'll get some frogs ready, any- 
how. ‘Here, Johnny! Miss Brown, 
where’s that boy? What's that? Gone 
to the ball game? All right; send the 
head bookkeeper down to Wanacooper’s 
for two dozen frogs. Tell him to pick 
out the medium-sized ones.” 

Gee! they ought to be biting at Grass 








Lake now. I wonder if 
Ting-a-ling! aling! Ling! 
“Hello!” 





‘Yes, sir—Godfrey Co. What’s that?’ 





‘‘What paper? Zhe /nter-Ocean? No, 
sir; I don’t know anything about those 
street-paving contracts. Absolutely noth- 
ing to say. Goodbye, sir.”’ 

Bang! 

Damn the reporters! Wish that Den- 
ver deal were finished. Peterson ought 
to call up today. H’m. Guess I'll smoke 
one of these Havanas. Funny, isn’t it, 


how a few curling rings of tobacco smoke 
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turn themselves into a perfect picture of 
some half-forgotten memory. Scientists 
say that smokers do not care to smoke 
in the dark. I can easily believe it, for 
there’s a swarm of wonderful genii in 
those swirling ovals who work only when 
the dainty grey spirals can be seen. H’m! 
Puff—puff! Puff! 

Used to be fine fishing on Grass Lake. 
One day Tod and I caught 73 blue-gills. 
All big ones; too! Gosh! they were 
handsome—all pink and green and blue. 


Ting! a-ling! Ling! 
“Hello!” 





“My picture for the Construction 
News? No, sir!” 

Bang! 

H’m! forgot where I was! Oh, yes 
—racing with Tod to the Inlet. Used to 
be a great runner in those days. Skinny 
I was—then. Beat Tod to the pier all 
right. We pulled our alder poles from 
their respective hiding places, hunted up 
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TWO FINE TROUT BEFORE BREAKFAST.— Caught in One of the Mountain Lakes, 
above Lake Chelan, Washington. 


Photo by CHESTER G. RIDEOUT, Chelan, Washington. 





Tod bet his jack-knife against my sling- 
shot that he’d catch more than I that 
afternoon. We were supposed to be hoe- 
ing garden. Used to hate that. Rather 
tinker the corn-sheller or the windmill. 
Tod threw down his hoe and said: ‘Le’s 
go down to the Inlet.” We raced it, to 
see who would get the first choice of 
positions (the old pier by the rail fence). 
Famous hole, that was. One of our 
secrets. Never told the other fellows. 
I 





a can of worms left from a former simi- 
lar expedition, and started fishing—Tod 
across the point and I on the pier, a few 
rods away. 

The fish bit; bees hummed and birds 
flitted here and there along the old rail 
fence. Time flew on silver wings. 

Hark! Gee-whiz! Mother calling us 
to supper. We'll catch it all right, Tod! 
Ought to have got back in that garden 
before this. We crept home on leaden 
feet—Tod with 37 glistening beauties 
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and I with 36. Great scheme we worked 
on Dad. Told him we only went down 
for a little while; they bit awful fast. 
Worked too. Dear old Dad! he knew 
all the time that we'd been gone all the 
afternoon. 

Hang it! ’Tain’t so much fun catching 
fish any more. Always some deal or 
other. Ah! those golden days! 

Hello! the mail. Nothing from Peter- 
son. Gad! that fellow’s slow. Well, 
he’s got hard customers to compete with 
out there. I'll wait another day. Ah! 
a letter from the folks out home. H’m! 
Dad's catching bass every day, eh? Holy 
fishhooks! 1 wish I could get away. 
Can’t do it, I guess. Good thing I 
packed my grip this morning, anyhow. 
Might fix it, after all. 

“Ah! Mr. Black—the frogs, eh? 
Thank you very much.” 

Gee! they’re corkers. Ought to geta 
bass for three frogs, anyhow. Used to 
do better than that when I was a kid. 

Guess I'll just rig up that new rod, to 
see how it looks. Ah! feels fine—a 
peach! Wonder what time it is? Holy 
smoke !— 2:45. 

Bzzz! bzzz! 

“Miss Browr, I'll be back Monday. 
Important engagement up State I'd for- 
gotten. Peterson? Oh! tell him to go 
to the—Ah!—deuce. Good-bye!” 


x *x * + 


THREE P. M. 
“Hello! Yes; Godfrey Co. Miss 
Brown talking. Mr. Godfrey’s out of 
town on important business. 





‘““Mr. Peterson? Well! well!” 





“No; won't be back till Monday.”’ 





Bang! (at the other end). 
CHarRLes O. LonGABAUGH. 
Chicago, Illinois. 





A NIGHT FISHING TRIP. 


From the primitive days when the 
Indian hunted. on its shores and fished 
in its sparkling waters, or bivouacked 
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among the leafy trees on its Wooded 
Island, Coldwater Lake has been a fa- 
vorite resort of both the feathered and 
finny tribe. It lies ten miles south of 
the beautiful city of Coldwater—named 
after a venerable Pottawattomie chief— 
and is three miles long and a mile in 
width. Its waters, which are shallow 
along the eastern shore, afforded fine 
bathing places; but they attain great 
depth in the western portions. An un- 
wary farmer, who was transporting a 
hay-rake across the lake by boat years 
ago, is said to have lost that valuable 
piece of machinery in 170 feet of water. 
The Island, which lies toward the south 
extremity of the lake, has an area of 123 
acres, is partly cleared, and is one of the 
most picturesque farms in Southern 
Michigan. It is one of those charming 
places which offers so many allurments 
to the lover of the wilds, when the fish- 
ing season opens and the languid days 
of summer come. 

It was a warm and serene afternoon in 
early spring, when the north end of the 
south wind seemed to have lost its chill 
and all signs favored a fine night for 
spearing. Art Buck, Nels Doty, Gene 
Taylor and myself loaded a boat into a 
wagon, and, with our spears, a double- 
burner gasoline jack and an able-bodied 
basket filled with choice lunch for a mid- 
night banquet, rolled out of the city for 
the historic lake which lay mirrored 
among the green hills. The sun went 
down that night in a blaze of glory; the 
sky was cloudless, the moon was dark, 
and not a breath disturbed the glassy 
waters. When the gloom of night had 
blotted out the landscape, we fired up 
our fishing-jack, pushed out from the old 
landing at the north end of the lake and 
fished along the west shore. Such a 
weird night scene, with two men hand- 
ling the paddles and two standing in the 
bow with the spears, and with the flam- 
ing light burning a few feet in front of 
the boat above the water, makes a pic- 
ture not soon to be forgotten. Wreaths 
of smoke drift away, to add to the gloom; 
while at times the gasoline drips from 
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the burners in fiery drops with a musical 
splutter and flames on the water beside 
the boat and on into the darkness. When 
the fish lie up well, no sport is more ex- 
hilarating than spearing on a warm spring 
night, when moths and the myriad insects 
of the night whirl in circles about the 
light, when the rippling voices of the 
frogs break forth in piping cadences from 
the marsh and the lonely whippoorwill 
utters its complaint in the sombre woods 
alongshore. 

Something was doing from the start. 
The fish lay up pretty well that night. 
Sunfish and perch began at once to re- 
spond to the thrusts of the spearmen; 
and in a little while they were sliding and 
flapping everywhere in the slippery boat. 
Then the lusty bluegills and sluggish 
bullheads found their way in out of the 
wet, and even the wily black bass was 
not exempt. A quick eye and unerring 
spear is required to bring the black bass 
home. Once he starts for deep water, it 
takes a lightning stroke to stop him. 
Considerable skill is required in taking 
fish with a spear, as the refraction of the 
light by the water, and the apparent 
bending of the spear handle under water, 
usually requires some nice calculating. 
Unless the fish be directly under the 
spearman, it is always necessary to make 
allowance for the difference between the 
real and apparent positions of the fish, 
and to strike below the mark. 

The light scow glided smoothly along 
in water 3 or 4 feet deep. The bottom 
of a lake presents a great variety of in- 
teresting scenes and some real surprises. 
Sandy deserts, sparsely studded with 
rushes, will be passed; then will follow 
veritable gardens of bassweeds, rope-like, 
feathery pondweeds, and tufts of quill- 
wort. A partly buried log or a sunken 
boat looms darkly in the shadowy depths. 
Then comes a long stretch of black, 
muddy bottom, interlaced with the rough, 
serpentine roots of the white pond lily, 
and with a shore line of the yellow lily 
and the pretty arrow leaf. In summer 
the water will be covered in such places 
with the minute oval duckweed, the green 


lily pads, and the waxen lily—the Queen 
of Flowers. We paddle on. A big 
snapping turtle goes scuttling away, like 
a dull, round shadow, intg the green 
mosses, and a horned grebe or hell diver 
dodges the spear and swims with surpris- 
ing speed to a safe retreat among the 
reeds. Clam beds, strewn with shells, 
cover many of the gravelly places. As 
we paddle along, the lake bottom drops 
off abruptly to greater depth, and we 
glide out into blue water. We now pass 
over a long grove of spotted leaved 
pickerel-weeds, which rise from invisible 
depths and stand with outstretched, 
ghostly branches a little below the sur- 
face. A four-foot gar—the shark of 
fresh-water lakes—was lying quietly on 
the surface of the water. One of the 
men threw his spear at him, and when it 
struck, the tines crashed into the hard, 
bony plates as into the side of a house. 
At night the fish usually lie scattered 
about close to the bottom—sometimes 
in their round shallow beds, or sheltered 
and half hidden among the weeds. After 
coming within the circle of light they 
must be quickly speared, as they soon 
recover from the dazzling glare and dart 
away into hiding. 

We were moving quietly among the 
rushes, when a big pickerel flashed among 
the reeds close inshore and dashed away 
like an arrow for deep water. He headed 
directly for the boat. There was no 
time to get ready or prepare resolutions 
of welcome—but only for a lightning 
stab down alongside the boat. But it 
nailed him. Then how he twisted that 
light spear handle and floundered as I 
ended him up out of the drink! But 
when I got him up where all could ad- 
mire his symmetrical form and count his 
silvery spots, he gave a vicious flop and 
off the spear he flounced and under the 
boat he went. “There were tears in my 
voice, as I whirled and hurled my spear 
after the fleeing shadow—but the black 
depths swallowed him up and we offered 
him only resolutions of regret. He was 
a pickerel fully 3 feet long and would 
easily have weighed 12 lbs. 
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About midnight the temperature be- 
gan to fall. Ice formed on the spear 
handles, and paddling was cold on the 
fingers. When we neared the Island, 
the wind began ‘to rise. It came in 
gusts and then blew harder and with 
steady sweep. It stirred up the waves 
and blew us ashore. We were blown in 
where a tangle of willows lined the shore ; 
our light was extinguished and we were 
nicely drenched. Making our way up 
to dry ground, a roaring fire was soon 
kindled, and we found ourselves on the 
narrow peninsula which leads out to the 
Island. After getting warmed up and 
dried out, we hauled our boat across the 
peninsula and fished in the quiet and 
protected waters in the lee of the forest- 
covered Island. But our luck had de- 
parted. We paddled past the old red 
shanty and the camping ground, but when 
we got out to the point where the wind 
caught us, we found the lake covered 
with whitecaps and the gale too heavy 
to face with paddles alone. So we landed 
at the cabin. We started a small fire, 
but not enough wood could be found for 
the night and the cold north wind soon 
drove us into the old hut for shelter. 
Then our dinner bells began to ring— 
when Lo! it was remembered that a 
swelling basket of good grub had been 
forgotten and left in the wagon at the far 
end of the lake. Great guns and little 
fishes! but we were hungry and cold and 
wet and tired and sleepy; but we were 
compelled to sit around the balance of 
that frosty spring night in that creaking 
old cabin out on the wind-swept point. 
The hours dragged wearily, the wind 
howled dismally, the waves dashed an- 
grily and we dozed fitfully. But when 
the morning came, the sun rose glorious- 
ly—just as if nothing had happened. 
The wind died, the waves all smoothed 
out, the sun beamed with mellow ray 
and the new green grass smelled sweet 
and fresh. It was a hallowed spot, after 


a night of chill and misery. We sat 
around in the warm sunshine, got thawed 
out and then proceeded to business. We 
first passed the hat. 


It met with a gen- 
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erous response. The collection amounted 
to 23 cents—all the cash in the crowd. 
Then by acclamation Nels was elected 
minister extraordinary and plenipotenti- 
ary to cross to the mainland and obtain 
succor for the castaways, marooned ona 
desert island. It was quite pathetic to 
see him depart, taking his life—and all 
our good money—with him along in the 
boat. But in a little while we descried 
him returning down a dusty hill, with 
arms full of bundles. He clambered into 
his boat and pulled across with pomp 
and circumstance. His landing was like 
unto that of Columbus—it was thrilling. 
He took possession of the unknown land 
in the name of his trusty fish-spear and 
named us his vassals, sworn to defend 
his title to the aboriginal wilderness for- 
ever! Then he unpacked the grub— 
and such a layout! He had a peck of 
potatoes, a huge loaf of bread and a big 
slab of lean salt pork. We had mean- 
time found’an old dripping pan, which we 
scoured out with sand, and had skinned a 
dozen bullheads; and so in a short time 
we hada great stack of snowy bread and 
steaming fried pork, and fish, and pota- 
toes awaiting us before the glowing em- 
bers. That was a breakfast fit for a Fish- 
erman—to say nothing about a King— 
and, together with the radiant sunbeams, 
the pure blue sky, the placid lake and the 
morning balm, left with me a most happy 
memory of old Coldwater Lake, which the 
passing of the years has been unable to 
efface. (Rev.) GzorGE H. BENNETT. 


THE LAST BASS IN ILLINOIS. 


Yorkville, Ills., June 4.—He passed Oswego yesterday 
and bit a pearl digger in the leg. If I land him here, I’ll 
be County Champion. A fellow named Marshall now 
holds the Kendall County record.—Nic Celdwater in the 
Ohicago Tribune, June 5th, 1910. 
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The greatest strength of the American 
individual is the strong belief within him- 
self that there isn’t another man on earth 
who can lick him. And this is the es- 
sence of the rivalry among our fishermen 
regarding the Last Bass in his passage 
south through Illinois waters. All fisher- 
men within piscatorial distance of this 
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bass laid for him—industriously bent on 
his capture as a preliminary to their 
summer outing. Even the sixth sense 
—intuition—was called into play by 
these sportsmen, in order to be named 
as a winner in the capture of the Last 
Bass of Illinois. Some of them even 
went so far as to pray for a fish dinner 
—forgetting that no.man ever prayed for 
a good meal and got it, unless some 
generous human being overheard the 
prayer; and, in that prayer, Faith and 
Hope were the leading things in their 
expectations, until they discovered that 
it took the strong, substantial and prac- 
tical agencies of the aggressive person- 
ality of man to get them a square meal. 

As the bass got out into the Fox River 
below Oswego and out of the clutches 
of Nic Coldwater, the sportsmen east and 
west heard of him. Cal. M. Feezer of 
the Mount Carrall Democrat, with a can 
of Carroll County bait and three sand- 
wiches, joined Billy Gray, the great 
muscallonge fisherman of Morrison, at 
a point on the west line of Kendall 
County above Ottawa; but they missed 
the Last Bass, for he took a header up 
the Des Plaines River, and the sports- 
men between Ottawa and Joliet, by a 
flank movement, turned him from his 
mad flight to the Penitentiary, and back 
he goes—successfully passing the em- 
bargo at Ottawa. Feezer, in his disap- 
pointment at not landing the bass, said, 
in consolation of Billy Gray, that the fel- 
low who was temperate because he didn’t 
have the price, was always willing to be 
intemperate with the fellow who did have 
the price. Ross Kiner—sportsman, litté- 
rateur and Nature student of Whiteside 
County—together with Thos. H. Fraser, 
the Sage of Morrison, used all the arts 
of the modern fisherman to coax the bass 
into Rock River. But they failed and 
consoled themselves with the precept 
that there has been many a man who 
never woke up to a realization of what a 
cool, even-tempered life was, until an 
icicle dropped down his back. The bass, 
through a swirl of muddy waters and a 
mighty log jam, successfully passed La 
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Salle. He was next heard of by Billy 
Papke of Kewanee and Vic Fuller of 
Stark County, where a new bait was 
offered by these sportsmen, in an attempt 
to get him into Spoon River; but he 
sidestepped them at Chillicothe and went 
on in his mad flight towards Peoria, with 
the quiet statement of Fuller that “Just 
what a man might do when treed by a 
bear, has worried many a man who never 
saw a bear.”” Hod N. Cook of the St. 
Regis Hotel at Peoria, with a bunch of 
river fishermen, was sure of nailing the 
bass there, just opposite the Union Depot ; 
but the best result they could obtain was 
a one-eyed German carp, caught with a 
hook baited with a nubbin of corn from 
the greatest distillery in the world. On 
that chase for the bass Cook forgot the 
things he should have remembered and 
remembered the things he should have 
forgotten. 

At a point opposite Springfield, on the 
Illinois River, Doc Wheeler, the able 
Fish and Game Warden of Illinois, and 
the Sangamon County Prosecutor, Ed- 
mond Burke, tried to tangle up the bass 
in the jack-pot investigation, and the bass 
only made his escape through a differ- 
ence of opinion as to the speed of a fish 
in flight between them and the Hon. 
Henry Garvey of Buffalo. Burke was 
interviewed at Beardstown, and the only 
thing he had to offer was the statement 
that the law does a whole lot more to 
qualify a murderer for Heaven than the 
Gospel—particularly if it hangs him. G. 
M. Richardson of Beardstown noted the 
escape of the bass below that town; but 
beyond that point he has not been heard 
of, although he is supposed to have got- 
ten out into the Mississippi River, where 
Hon. E. O. Mayfield of St Louis is lay- 
ing for him with all the modern tackle 
and a “show me” license for handling 
the best bait which Missouri affords. If 
he catches the bass, it will be returned 
to Illinois waters, at least above Peoria. 

Toulon, Illinois. Wm. H. FRASER. 


Nore.—Just received word from Cairo that the Last 
Bass, accompanied by a female carp, had arrived off 
that point and the sale of razors to the negroes for 
social purposes has shown a quantitive decline in the 
market of that jar-famed river town.—W. H. F. 
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AFTER BIG HORN 


E were camped in a valley about 
8,000 feet above the sea-level, 
on the look out for sport, and 
for several weeks had been confining our 
energies to hunting bear and had met 
with some slight success in that direc- 
tion. As it had always been my wish 
to get a big-horn sheep, we made ar- 
rangements to start off next day to the 
high ridges in search of these wary ani- 
mals, Our party consisted of myself, a 
native Western American rancher called 
Dick, and another man who acted as 
cook (the latter being left behind in 
camp to look after the horses and take 
charge of everything). We decided to 
take only one pack-horse, to carry the 
necessary blankets and enough food to 
last us for a few days; so, after an early 
breakfast at 5 a. m., we left camp just at 
daybreak, leading the pack-horse. 

The first week in September is about 
the hottest time in these Western moun- 
tains, as the snow of the preceding win- 
ter has all melted in the valleys and no 
fresh snow generally falls until October 
at earliest. We found it warm work, as 
the sun was blazing hot, and there 
seemed to be no air in the valleys. As 
neither of us had ever been here before, 
we were undecided which mountain to 





IN THE ROCKIES. 


By W. R. GILBERT. 


climb, but eventually decided on one 
and determined to take up the pack- 
horse as far as possible. After resting 
a few minutes by a creek, we continued 
the ascent for another 1,000 feet, drag- 
ging the pack-horse after us. The thick- 
ness of the trees caused us difficulty at 
times, but we managed to get the horse 
through somehow; but, after getting 
him up to an altitude of 10,000 feet, we 
found it impossible to take him any 
farther, as the rocks were increasing in 
size and we were now among the snew, 
above timber-line. All through the 
Rockies this level seems to be fixed at 
about that altitude, and above that noth- 
ing grows, except the small scrub trees, 
and it is possible almost to tell the dis- 
tance from the valleys by the size of the 
trees. But, as it was only about mid- 
day, we decided to leave the horse and 
to continue the ascent; so we tied him 
to a small scrub tree near a creek and 
gave him plenty of rope so as to allow 
him to feed. 

We were now on the slopes of the 
main ridge of the Rockies and it was 
our object to climb a high peak, so that 
we could get a bird’s-eye view of the 
country for at least 50 miles on each 
side. From a mountaineering point of 
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view these mountains do not present 
great difficulties in any way, and, pro- 
vided one is accustomed to these expe- 
ditions, and knows how to handle the 
horses, a guide is unnecessary. What 
impresses one most is the vastness of the 
country. One may be driving the pack 
train along a high ridge in a certain di- 
rection, when one suddenly comes to a 
great bluff, as it is called. It might be 
possible in most cases for a man to climb 
down but one cannot get the horses 
down, and when 100 or more miles from 
civilization it does not do to lose sight 
of the horses by taking risks, as every- 
thing depends on their security. It isa 
good plan to explore on foot, before 
driving the pack train through, and 
saves time in the long run. This little 
trip from our main camp was meant to 
serve the double purpose of taking a 
survey of the country, besides keeping a 
sharp lookout for any signs of big horn. 

As we expected some hard climbing, 
we did not take more than what was ab- 
solutely necessary. Dick carried a Ko- 
dak and I my Winchester and as my 
rifle was strapped on my back it did not 
prevent my using both hands in climb- 
ing. After struggling up another 1,000 
feet, we got on the top of a high ridge 
and saw the peaks towering above us 
and could see the ranges stretching away 
on all sides, we being some 12,000 feet 
above sea-level. A huge forest fire was 
raging to the south—30 miles away and 
about 6,000 feet below us; very prob- 
ably it had been caused by lightning, as 
there had been a bad storm a few days 
before. The damage these fires do is 
very great, as the trees take a great 
many years to grow again, and 4s it is 
quite impossible to clear the dead ones 
away, it renders it equally difficult to 
take horses through, on account of the 
mass of fallen timber. The pine trees 
remain standing during the fire, which 
makes a clean sweep of all the branches ; 
but the first storm knocks them all down 
like a row of ninepins, as any one knows 
who has tried to get through a row of 
fallen trees. 


After watching the fascinating sight 
for some time, I examined the opposite 
ridge with my glasses and caught sight 
of a dark object on the sky-line, about 
500 feet above where I was standing and 
over a mile away; but in that clear at- 
mosphere it is possible to see any object 
quite distinctly at a considerable dis- 
tance. I handed Dick the glasses and 
asked him if he could see the object 
which had caught my eye. After a few 
minutes’ inspection, he said that without 
doubt it was a big-horn ram, as he could 
see its horns against the sky-line even at 
that distance; but all doubts on the 
subject were removed when several more 
appeared on the scene and joined their 
companions. They were watching us 
and it would have been useless to try 
stalking them from below. It is neces- 
sary to get above them, somehow, as 
otherwise it is very difficult to get with- 
in range. 

We knew that if we both left that spot, 
they would scent danger and be suspi- 
cious, even though we kept out of sight; 
so it was decided that Dick should re- 
main where he was, to attract their at- 
tention, and that I should try and slip 
round the back of the mountain and out- 
manceuvre them and get above them. 
Keeping well out of sight, I started off 
round the opposite mountain and began 
climbing it from the other side, having 
lost sight of Dick completely and the 
ram likewise. As the mountain was 
quite unknown to me, it was necessary 
to pick my way carefully, not knowing 
where to look for precipices or even 
whether the ascent from that side was 
practicable; but, beyond being a steep 
climb, things turned out better than I 
had reason to expect and I reached the 
summit an hour later and found myself 
on a ridge about 200 yards wide, rather 
to my surprise, and was glad of a little 
breathing space. After loading the Win- 
chester, I went to the far end of the 
ridge, as the wind was blowing in the 
direction in which I was moving and I 
did not want the animals to get scent 
of me. 
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Whether the sheep were still there or 
whether they had gone in the interval, it 
was impossible to tell, as I had climbed 
the ridge from the opposite side. Crawl- 
ing over, I looked down the steep slope, 
and there was the old ram lying 100 
yards below and a smaller one standing 
by him, looking across the ravine at 
Dick in the far distance and little sus- 
pecting danger from above. There was 
no need to shoot very quickly, but I 
fully realized that it might be my first 
and last chance at one of these wary 
animals and if I had missed that shot I 
would never have forgiven myself. For- 
tunately my long stalk was rewarded by 
a straight shot, which hit the animal in 
the heart. He never moved an inch. 
As he was lying on a narrow ledge 
within a few feet of a precipice, he might 
easily have rolled over, when the horns 
would have been smashed to pieces. 

Directly I saw that this one was ac- 
counted for, I turned my attention to 
the other. As there was a ravine about 
20 feet wide in front of it, it looked as 
if its escape were cut off; but to my 
great astonishment it cleared the ravine 
with a wonderful leap and disappeared 
in a moment. I had heard of the won- 
derful jumps these animals make, but 
never realized how nimble they really 
are until I saw that one jump that ravine. 
I was told afterwards that two more 
rams were lying down the mountain out 
of my sight, but bolted directly the shot 
was fired; so if they all had come up the 
mountain, instead of clearing the ravine, 
it would have constituted a chance one 
seldom has. Many people say that a 
big horn is the hardest thing to get on 
the North American continent and this 
one had given me a splendid stalk. 

We were now on top of the highest 
mountain in that part of the country, 
where probably no human foot had trod 
for many years; but the Indians in the 
old days had evidently been there, as I 
picked up a flint arrowhead almost in 
the exact place where the shot was fired 
and it had probably been lying there for 
many a long day. This showed they 
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used to hunt wild sheep with bows and 
arrows before they got rifles, as no ani- 
mal except a sheep (or possibly a wild 
goat) would live at such an altitude. 
We were many thousand feet above the 
range of bears and where buffalos would 
never have climbed. I discovered after- 
wards that this tract of country used to 
be the hunting grounds of the Crow In- 
dians, who have been given a Reserva- 
tion in North Dakota. 

The sun was just setting, striking the 
tops of the mountains, and the reflection 
from the glaciers was splendid. We 
could distinctly see the snowy Teton 
Range, which is a great landmark in 
that part of the country, on account of 
its fine peaks, stretching away in the far 
distance 150 miles to the south. After 
admiring the splendors of Nature and 
resting a short time from our labors, we 
climbed down the mountain and stood 
on the ridge where the sheep lay. It 
did not take long to skin the ram, but 
we soon realized it would be necessary 
to sacrifice the greater part of the meat, 
as there was no way of carrying it away 
and we were a long distance from our 
camp. But, as we badly wanted some 
fresh meat, Dick cut off about 50 lbs. 
from the tenderest part of the animal 
and I fastened this on his back with a 
piece of rope and he tied the head and 
the skin on me in a similar way. 

We found it considerably harder work 
climbing up to the summit than when we 
descended, as we had so much weight to 
carry and a slip might have been dis- 
astrous. But eventually we managed to 
scramble up and slowly climbed down 
the opposite side of the mountain, almost 
following my footsteps coming up, and 
resting at intervals. Although we did 
not admit it to each other, yet I know 
we were both delighted to see our faith- 
ful horse again, who seemed to be great- 
ly enjoying himself, grazing by the side 
of the little creek. We had left the 
rocks above us and the snow and were 
once more at the edge of timber-line, 
with pines stretching down to the valley 
beneath us. It did not take long to get 
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a good camp-fire going and no one ever 
enjoyed a meal more than we did ours 
that night. 





AN EVENING ON KENYON’S LAKE, 


Kenyon’s Lake is one of the many 
small marshy lakes to be found among 
the sand hills near Ewing in Western 
Nebraska. This locality seems to be a 
half-way feeding place for the migratory 
ducks and snipe on the trip back from 
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leave the team and with our guns and 
ammunition station ourselves at vari- 


ous points around the lake. “Down! 
down! There—behind you! Great 
Cesar! can’t you see them? To your 


left! Six of them, making right for the 
decoys!’’ “What? Didn’t see them— 
didn’t hear them? They were passed 
and almost forgotten before you located 
them? Gee! they looked as big as a 
barn to me. All mallards!’’ Confound 
it, Tobe, can’t you lie still? don’t get it 








THE NOONDAY MEAL.——Our Campimg Party on the Banks of the Beautiful 
Elkhorn River, Nebraska. 


Photo by C. B. LITTLE, Omaha, Nebraska. 





their breeding places in the Far North. 
While their route evidently lies a bit 
farther west, they love the way up the 
big river valleys and out upon the prai- 
ries, so that here they are found in good- 
ly numbers and in prime condition. 
With our paraphernalia and old dog 
Tobe, we left town for the lake. The 
birds were already beginning to fly lower 
in the afternoon, promising a good even- 
ing’s sport. Upon reaching the lake, 
we found a low place where we could 


into your canine head that there is any- 
thing to retrieve. It was only the Judge 
blowing some holes in the air and if he 
don’t sit down and keep his knot out 
of sight, we’ll—Biff! biff! Bang! goes 
Ed’s old Remington and a couple of 
blue-bills drop out of the ranks and 
come tumbling down, to be pounced 
upon by the watchful Tobe and carried 
over to Ed’s blind in the rushes above us. 

Crouching on one’s knees and holding 
your shells out of the water gets tire- 
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some, and I was just going to get the 
decoy box to sit upon, when a warning 
whistle from the right put me on guard, 
and, by the time I had located the birds, 
the Judge was pounding away at them, 
opening up large areas of space hitherto 
unexplored by chilled shot. Those left 
when the Judge finished rapidly climbed 
towards the clouds and in an instant 
were out of range. I had begun to think 
mine was bum luck, the birds seemed to 
be coming into the other boys blinds, 
some were lighting in the lake, others 
among the rushes further down; so, to 
try and help matters a little, I anchored 
a few bunches of decoys in front of me 
and so the ducks would have to come in 
against the wind. I had just completed 
this arrangement, when the fore-runners 
of an eventful future came sifting in. 
Whirling around, I let them have it. 
Bang! bang! the first a clean miss, but 
the second brought down as pretty a 
trio of widgeons as you ever saw, and 
before Tobe clears the scene of action a 
pair of teal drop in, to be met by a cou- 
ple of loads of No. 6, which checks their 
career and adds to the score. Skinny, 
over on a muskrat house, by his constant 
bombarding has scared the inmates out 
and their trails can be seen as they make 
for the rushes near the shore. One big 
old fellow shows his sandy colored back 
for a moment and with a flop of his 
broad scaly tail dives to safety below— 
no doubt wondering as to this unwar- 
ranted intrusion. All around the boys 
are cracking away—keeping the incom- 
ing birds constantly on the move. Now 
and then a wiry little jack-snipe flits by 
in his zig-zag flight, defying us to waste 
a load on him—well knowing how safe 
he is. Away in the distance, rapidly 
coming my way—evidently spying the 
decoys—are a bunch of mallards. I 
assemble my artillery and get ready for 
a record-breaking clean-up. The watch- 
ful eye of the old drake takes in every- 
thing below, except that form partly hid- 
den by the rushes. Finally, convinced 


that the way is clear, with stretched 
necks and dangling legs they come pil- 


ing upon me, settling among my decoys. 
The leader is almost down when he sees 
a movement in the reeds and with a dis- 
tressed squawk he warns the flock of 
danger. I leap to my feet and pull on 
the nearest duck; then on the old leader 
next. Nothing happened: not even a 
sound. I pull again, long and hard; 
still no report. No such joy—only the 
pounding wings and the Squawk! of the 
old drake as they wing their way to . 
safety towards the setting sun—far in 
the west. 

The gun just failed to work—that’s 
all. Get mad and swear? NotI. The 
Judge and the boys say it did look real 
hazy around my blind, as the Indian 


_summer, in drawing to a close, had con- 


centrated itself above Kenyon’s Lake, 
setting with the evening twilight around 
me and bringing to a close one of the 
most enjoyable shoots of my experience. 
Bennet, Nebraska. Eart Deck. 





ABOUT BOB WHITE. 


When we remember that our domestic 
fowls have all been developed from wild 
species, a country-raised man cannot 
help wondering why quail have never 
been domesticated; for no other wild 
bird sticks so closely to the farmer’s 
fields and shows such an inclination to 
hobnob with chickens, turkeys and 
Guinea fowls. No other bird affiliates 
so naturally with the surroundings of 
man or appears so much at home in 
them. Beyond doubt the two reasons 
why quail have never become domesti- 
cated are because they have been shot 
at so much by hunters and because they 
have often been caught in pens by boys, 
and at the boys’ approach to take them 
out they have made such a flutter that 
once in a while they have torn the pen 
to pieces and escaped—giving them a 
scare which lasts a lifetime. If they 
were never molested, they might in time 
become domesticated and live in the 
farmer’s yard along with the chickens. 
If a farmhouse has a woodlot or body 
of timber near it, quail often come up 
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near the house and mix with the chick- 
ens and Guineas, and if these fowl make 
their nests in the bushes near the house 
quail will sometimes lay in the same 
nests, though the eggs get broken among 
the larger eggs of the domestic fowl. 

Bob White seems more at home with 
Guinea-hens than with chickens and tur- 
keys, and there is quite a resemblance 
between Guineas and quail—for Guineas 
are much wilder than chickens and more 
given to making their nests in the bushes 
at some distance from a farmhouse. 
Their walking and running are both very 
quail-like and the eggs of quail are 
identical in shape with those of the 
Guinea-hen, though much smaller and a 
pure white, while Guinea eggs are some- 
what brown or covered with small brown 
spots. The Guinea’s manner of carry- 
ing its head is somewhat like the quail’s 
and there is a whitish spot on its throat, 
just under its head, the same as on the 
quail, and while the Guinea is a slate 
color, with small whitish spots, the quail 
is brown with similar spots; so that it is 
easy to believe that at some remote time 
in the history of wild fowls of the jungle 
these two species belonged to the same 
common stock, but got crossed with a 
different kind of bird and became gradu- 
ally more and more different in course 
of time and then in some way the Guinea 
became domesticated, while the quail re- 
mained wild. 

If there are fruits and berries growing 
in the yard or near the house, quail are 
more apt to use near the house in sum- 
mer, for they live principally on fruits 
and berries at this season. They do not 
‘eat green things—tender leaves of En- 
glish peas, cabbage, lettuce and the like, 
as a chicken will if it gains access to a 
garden—but they will approach the 
house through a strip of woods fre- 
quented by chickens and come into the 
edge of the yard after these fruits through 
the cracks of the rail fence or through 
the woven wire fence, and if a man or 
boy appear will run back into the woods, 
chirping sharply and excitedly. 

Bob White is quick to distinguish be- 
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tween friends and foes. He is more 
afraid of a boy than a man, because he 
knows instinctively that he has more to 
fear from the boy. He is more afraid 
of a man with a gun than without one. 
He is less afraid of a man on horseback 
than on foot. He is more apt to fly 
quickly on a bright, crisp, cool day than 
on a damp, dark, drizzly day. 

If there are no boys around a farm- 
house, quail sometimes show a prefer- 
ence for making their nests near the 
house, among the bushes in the edge 
of the woods, in the corner of the rail 
fence, among the wheat, or wherever 
there is protection, and sometimes in a 
place affording very little protection; for 
while the quail is a wise, wary bird in 
some respects, it often shows no judg- 
ment whatever in the location of its nest. 
It may be in the thick bushes, but it is 
almost as apt to be where there is very 
little cover—where it is exposed to 
damage from chickens, dogs, horses or 
cattle. 

The number of eggs in a nest varies 
from 10 or 12 to about 25; for often two 
quail will lay in the same nest, just as 
one quail will sometimes lay in a Guinea 
hens nest. The hen quail seems to do 
most of the setting, while her handsome 
mate whistles nearby upon a log or 
stump or the top of a rail fence. Some 
time in the early afternoon, however, the 
hen leaves her nest and the male takes 
her place and remains there for three or 
four hours, when the mother bird, hav- 
ing indulged in a dust bath and satisfied 
her appetite, resumes her place upon the 
éggs until the next day. In some cases 
the male must do the setting in the day- 
time and the female at night, as ‘the 
former is never seen to leave the nest 
during the day, and no other bird is - 
noticed near, while if the female were on 
the nest in the daytime the male would 
certainly be around somewhere, whistling 
his blithesome, disjointed, staccato song. 
For this reason it is a crime to kill a 
solitary quail in spring or summer; for 
it will surely mean the breaking up of a 
nest of eggs by some varmint while the 
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remaining bird is off the nest after food. 

No other game bird needs protection 
so much as quail ; for, as they are ground 
birds, with much less cunning in con- 
cealing their nests than in taking care 
of themselves, they have many enemies. 
Besides the farmer boy—who is too 
prone to try his target rifle in summer 
upon the solitary cock quail as he sits 
upon top of the rail fence, whistling 
bravely to detract attention from the hen 
sitting upon her nest—the blacksnake, 
skunk, blue-jay, crow and every small 
hawk in the country is the enemy of the 
quail. These do more during the sum- 
mer to reduce the number of quail than 
all the hunters with their guns in the 
open season. Blacksnakes, skunks and 
possums are all fond of birds’ eggs, and 
as quail’s nests are always on the ground, 
in a more exposed place than that of 
most other birds, they naturally suffer 
most from these depredations. The blue- 
jay is also a great lover of quail’s eggs 
and an inveterate seeker after them 
among the scrub bushes and grass in 
the woods, while the crow is a still 
greater enemy; for it not only hunts out 
the quail’s nest with great persistence 
and eats the eggs, but also devours the 
newly hatched chicks—searching out 
their hiding places in the grass and 
weeds with the greatest diligence. And 
when you see a hawk flying low over a 
field, through thin woods or along a fence 
row in summer, you may be sure it is 
looking either for young quail or field 
mice and that it is better pleased when 
it finds quail, because there are more of 
them, and, having frightened the old 
birds away, it hunts the young ones out 
of the grass one by one and eats them. 

So every true sportsman and every 
manly boy should kill these birds only 
during the open season, while they are 
in droves—when the killing of an old 
bird will not mean the starving of a 
young brood or the breaking up of a 
nest of eggs, the hatching of which is 
left to the remaining bird. And the 
country boy who finds a quail’s nest 
near the house, in the edge of the wheat 


or oats or along the fence row some- 
where, even if the old birds have not be- 
gun to set, should not molest it; for 
though quail’s eggs boiled are a dainty 
tidbit, the breaking-up cf the nest means 
one fine covey the less next winter. 
You should give such a nest a wide 
berth, and in cutting grain, if you come 
to such a nest, the reaper should pull to 
one side and léave a small cluster of 
grass or grain standing uncut around 
the nest as a protection. If you thus 
protect a nest in your field or near your 
home where the old birds are thrown 
somewhat among the domestic fowls, 
they will be more gentle and this covey 
will be more gentle next winter, when it 
will be easier to bag as many of them as 
may properly be killed. 

It was doubtless intended by the 
Almighty that man should kill a reason- 
able number of game birds; but no hu- 
mane man will kill quail out of season, 
after they have paired off and when the 
life of a brood of little chicks or the 
hatching out of a nest of snow-white 
eggs depends upon sparing the life of the 
old birds. And the saving of the brood 
depends as much upon the male bird as 
upon the female, for Bob does his share 
of the setting and besides stands guard 
not far away while the mother bird is 
upon the nest. Isaac MorEs. 

Kansas City, Missouri. 





OLD SLIPPERY’S FINISH. 


While living in Southern Mississippi, 
I was out hunting one night with a party 
of coon and possum hunters. Not being 
very successful in finding anything, we 
stopped at the camp of some hunters, to 
warm up and chat a while. The hunters 
made us some hot coffee and insisted on 
making us feel at home with them. 

After we had finished our lunch, we 
all filled our pipes and somebody started 
a hunting story, and of course every- 
body in the crowd had to tell something 
that had happened to him. One mem- 
ber of the party told of a big coon that 
had been hunted in his neighborhood for 
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two seasons and which had whipped 
several dogs and made his escape but 
which was finally caught and killed by 
a dog he had bought for the sole pur- 
pose of whipping that old ringtail coon. 
Another fellow told of an old fox that 
had fooled several packs of hounds by 
running through barnyards, doubling on 
his trail, walking rail fences and so forth. 

Of course I was called upon to tell 
how I killed the wild boar. Did I kill 
one? Yes; I have an idea that I did. 
Any way, after I got up out of the mud 
in that old Louisiana cypress swamp and 
found a big razorback boar lying there, 
making his last kick, with nobody but 


was dead and I came to the conclusion 
that I must have killed him. The whole 
transaction probably happened in less 
than ten seconds. But I started to tell 
about a fox hunt. 

After I had told my hog story, old 
Charlie got out his big plug of tobacco, 
took a fresh chew, offered the plug to 
the rest of us and said: ‘Well, boys, I 
reckon youall have hunted a right 
smart, but I don’t guess any of ye ever 
chased a fox for three seasons with 
several different packs of dogs and laid 
awake o’ nights, thinkin’ of some scheme 
to catch up with that wise old red fox. 
Well, that ar is jest what happened to 

















A GREAT PLACE FOR MALLARDS.——Showing Walter Wermich and William Homuth on 
the famous Skokie Marsh, near Glencoe, Ills. In spite of tts nearness to Chicago, 
good shooting is to be had here during the duck season. 





myself and the hog there, it must have 
been me that was to blame for the death 
of the hog. But, to tell the truth, I can- 
not exactly remember how it all hap- 
pened. All I remember about it is that 
I suddenly saw a black streak coming 
out of the tall palmettoes, and, forgetting 
that I had my old reliable 12-gauge in 
my hands—I was completely rattled for 
the space of about two seconds—I drew 
my Colt’s .38 Army six shooter and 
pulled the trigger three times in rapid 
succession; then landed in the bushes 
on my head. The pig had rolled under 
me and had knocked me spinning into 
the bushes. When I got up, the boar 


me and one of my brothers several years 
ago. At that time we were living at 
home on the old plantation, over in the 
western part of the State. We were out 
one night with our hounds and were all 
mounted on good horses and the dogs 
were good ones too. We were crossing 
an old field, when the pack gave tongue 
all at once and the chase began. It was 
not a cold trail. It was a fox—jumped 
him right out o’ the briars—and the 
dogs right in behind him. Say! we 
thought we had some good dogs—and 
we had—but ’twan’t no use. That old 
dog fox jest slipped away from those 
hounds like he was used to it. And he 
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didn’t run for the swamp, either. He 
jest lit out across some open fields. The 
nearest swamp in that direction was over 
two miles away and that was where he 
was headed for. After he had gone 
about a mile he slowed down a little and 
the dogs got close to him again; but he 
came to a briar patch and doubled on 
his trail around an old rail fence and 
fooled the dogs for a gain of 40 rods. 
By this time we knew we were chasing 
a sure-enough fox—one that had been 
there before. Well, he gained the small 
swamp and there the trail was lost. The 
hounds nosed around for about an hour 
but got nary smell of that ar fox, and 
we had to give him up. Well, you 
might think that was nothing, the fact 
that a pack o’ dogs had lost the trail of 
a fox. But what would you think if you 
chased the same fox for three seasons, 
with all kinds of dogs and hounds, and 
then lost his trail every time in practical- 
ly the same place. Hey? 

“Well, that is just exactly what we 
were up against. *Twan’t no use cuss- 
ing and raring about it; but, I can tell 
ye, we felt “chawed” sure enough. 
Well, Brother and I had a long talk one 
day, and we made up our minds to have 
that ar old fox or run our horses and 
dogs to death a-chasing of him. So, 
one night, we started out to get old 
Slippery. We had named him that the 
first year and he was known for miles 
around as the ‘hanted’ fox or old Slip- 
pery. We had three Red Bone hounds 
of the Dixon strain—the short-eared 
kind—and two black-and-tan English 
foxhounds (4/oodhounds) and old Dusty. 
Old Dusty was an old mongrel that be- 
longed to one of our neighbors. He 
was a famous “hog dog’’—a mixture 
of bulldog, foxhound and greyhound. 
He could whip anything with hair on, 
from a coon to a bear, and could run 
like a streak. Although he could not 
run a trail, he was there with the goods 
when it came to running or fighting. 

‘‘Well, we went to the old field, where 
we had started him so many times be- 
fore, with the dogs in leash, and then 
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turned them loose—all but old Dusty. 
The moon was up and it was a fine 
night, and somehow I felt it in my bones 
that we were going to give Old Slippery 
the chase of his life if we could start 
him. We were well mounted and the 
dogs were in fine shape. They were 
nosing around for about a half hour, 
when Yow-ooo0! Yow-ooo! Ow! ow! 
goes old Rough, one of the big Red 
Bones; then came the long-drawn, wail- 
ing bay of the bloodhounds as they 
came into the scent, mingled with the 
Ki-ki-yis! of old Dusty, as he chafed at 
his chain, trying to get loose and join 
the chase. His noise was only made 
because he wanted to be in the chase. 
Until something showed up for him to 
chase where he could see it, we always 
liked to have Dusty along, because 
sometime we would come up with a wild 
razorback, and some of the hounds 
would be sure to get hurt. But if Dusty 
was along, it was the hog that had to 
look out for squalls. If the pack hap- 
pened to bay a hog, they could be called 
off, provided the hog was willing to skip 
out and make himself scarce. But if he 
showed fight, some one would say, 
‘Take him, Dusty!’ and then you would 
see some fun. Old Dusty would begin 
circling the hog and would rush in and 
nip the boar behind, until he would bolt 
for it. That is jest what Dusty would 
be looking for; for, as soon as the hog 
would try to run, Dusty would have him 
by the ear—and then it was all over, 
until somebody would take the dog off. 
By this time the whole pack was in full 
cry, with Dusty bounding along behind, 
waiting until his turn to come—which 
would be as soon as the fox was in sight. 

“As usual, the old fox made right 
across the open fields—doing a few of 
his choicest stunts in the way of circling 
briar patches, doubling around some 
fallen trees and finally coming out into 
an open field, with the dogs about two 
hundred yards behind. As he was go- 
ing over a hill in the centre of the field, 
he was in plain sight and Dusty caught 
sight of him and lit out like a flash— 
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Ki-yi-ing as he went—andjwas soon out 
of sight of the pack as they were follow- 
ing the trail, When we got to the 
swamp, Dusty was there, sniffing around ; 
but the fox was gone and the trail was 
lost as usual, Well, to say that we 
were mad, would be telling the truth. 
Say! we jest stomped around there and 
cussed that old fox and made up our 
minds that we would investigate that 
swamp in daylight that very day. 

“As it was Saturday night, we agreed 
to come back in the morning and find 
out how it was that one fox could fool 
all the dogs in the country. So, after 
breakfast, we rode over to our cousin’s 
place, got a couple of fresh hounds and 
made for that mysterious swamp. There 
were four of us—Cousin Joe, Brother 
and I and a young darky that worked 
on the place. Arrived at the swamp, 
we tied our horses and went into the 
swamp on foot with the dogs. While 
we were trying to see how a fox could 
always get away from the dogs simply 
by running into this particular place, we 
heard the darky tearing through the 
brush and vines, in his haste to get 
where we were. ‘I’se done seed him! 
I done seed him! Mistah Charlie, I sure 
done seed him!’ ‘Seed what, you black 
rascal?’ says Joe. ‘I done seed de ole 
hanted fox—lI sure did! I swear ’fore 
Gawd—lying yonder on a big limb in 
big tree—yas, suh!’ The darky was so 
excited that he could not make us un- 
derstand what he wanted to say. Final- 


ly he took us to a big water-oak, and. 


there, stretched out on a big horizontal 
limb, was a large red fox partly hidden 
by the foliage. The limb was about 15 
feet from the ground, but its end hung 
down within two feet of the ground, or 
rather water, as the swamp at this place 
was very wet, and on that side of the 
tree was about three inches of water 
under the big limb. As soon as I saw 
the fox, I called the dogs and then took 
a shot at the fox with my six-shooter. 
It was not necessary to fire that shot, as 
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the poor fox was dead. We had given 
him such a hard chase the night before 
that he had crawled to his place of safety, 
only to die from the effects of the terri- 
ble race that old Dusty had given him. 
He had been dead several hours, as he 
was cold and stiff. 

“It was easy now for us to see how 
we had been fooled by Old Slippery. 
The tree was about 200 yards from the 
point where we always lost the trail. 
Near the big tree was a very small spring 
and the water that came from it flowed 
through the swamp in a very small 
stream to a branch on the edge of the 
swamp. The old fox would cross the 
branch and then pick his way up the 
winding course of this minute stream 
until he came to the big limb. Climbing 
up on the small end, he would crawl up 
near the trunk and lie there safe from 
the dogs. So we went home, satisfied 
that we had cleared up the mystery, but 
not without a feeling of sorrow and keen 
regret that we had seen the last of Old 
Slippery. H. M. Wippowson. 

Beloit, Wisconsin. 


SNAKE KNEW HIS BUSINESS. 








We have often heard of snakes eating 
eggs, but never knew until Saturday, 
when we learned the secret from an eye- 
witness. It wasin Rowan County, where 
a blacksnake swallowed four hen eggs. 
He found the nest under an apple tree, 
and although the eggs were larger 
around than the snake’s head, his neck 
or even his body, he had no trouble in 
getting them pushed down the narrow 
passage. You could see them go with- 
out any trouble, and when the four eggs 
were down you could see the four knobs 
on the snake. But how did he digest 


them? Well, that was an easy question 
for Mr. Blacksnake. He crawled up the 
body of the apple tree, wrapped himself 
around it and tightened himself until 
Pop! pop! pop! pop!—and all the eggs 
were broken.— Siatesville (N. C.) Mascot. 
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THE annual hegira of those not chained 
to business is about to begin, and a large 
number of the pilgrims will hie them- 
selves to where the ocean rolls in on the 
beaches. Deep-sea fishing and beach- 
bird shooting will be the sports in sea- 
son, and upland sports or fresh-water 
fishing has nothing on either for solid 
enjoyment. 

* * * 

The great Natural Order of Limicolz 
embraces about 75 species of shore birds, 
passing in great migratory waves from 
South to North in the spring and back 
again in the summer and fall, affording 
good sport along the entire Atlantic coast. 
This Order may be divided into two 
great families—Charadride or Plovers 
and Scolopacide or Snipe. Without dip- 
ping too deeply into the ornithological 
divisions of these families, the specimens 
of each group ‘that will likely be found 
along the Atlantic coast may be listed 
about as follows: 


CHARADRIDZ. 


Squatarola helvetica—The ‘‘ bull-head ’’ 
plover. 

Charadrius dominicus—The ‘‘ golden ’ 
plover. 

A®galites vociferus—The ‘‘ kill-deer ’’ 
plover. 


H#&MATOPODIDZ (Turnstones): Hematopus 
palliatus.—Brown-backed oyster-catcher. 
STREPSILAINZ (sub-family): Strepsilas inter- 

pres. The calico back. 
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SCOLOPACID. 
Macrohamphus grisius.——Red-breasted snipe. 

Dowitcher. 

Macrohamphus grisius scolopaceus.—Western 
dowitcher. 

Micropalama himantopus.—Stilt sandpiper. 

Ereunetes pusillus—Semi-palmated sandpiper. 

Actrodomus minutilla.—Least sandpiper. 

Actrodumus maculata.—Grass snipe. 

Pelidna a, americana.—Red-backed sandpiper. 

Ox-bird. 

Tringa canutus.—Red-breasted 

Robin snipe. 

Limosa feda.—Marlin. 

Limosa hemastica.—Ring-tailed marlin. 
Symphemia semi-palmata.—Willet. 

Totanus melanoleuca.—Greater yellow-shank. 
Totanus flavipes.—Lesser yellow-shank. 
Bartramia longicauda.—Upland plover. 
Numenius longirostris.—Curlew. 

Numenius hudsonicus.—Jack eurlew. 

The woodcock and jacksnipe’ belong to this 
family but are found in localities some dis- 
tance from salt water. The upland plover is 
not often found on salt marshes, though fre- 
quently killed in grass fields many miles from 
swamps or marshes. 








sandpiper. 





* * * * 


Stupy of the life histories of all birds 
is fascinating and interesting, but the 
shore birds present some of the most in- 
teresting characteristics and habits of any 
other group known to ornithologists. 
The man who takes up beach shooting as 
a sport should by all means provide him- 
self with a standard work on ornithology, 
than which there is none better than 
Coues’ Key to North American Birds, 
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and identify the components of his bag 
at the close of the day’s shooting. One 
never knows when he will kill a rare 
specimen worthy of preservation and 
while the men who make a business of 
taking sportsmen out for a day are past 
masters in the art of setting out decoys 
and finding likely spots for a morning’s 
flight, their ignorance of ornithological 
differences is about equal to their massa- 
cre of the English language in speaking. 


* * *~ x 


Every man with any experience, and 
many without, has his favorite gun for 
this sport; it is therefore almost superflu- 
ous to offer anything more than sugges- 
tions along these lines. I can remember 
when the heavy 10-gauge shotgun was 
considered the proper weapon and have 
seen a ponderous 8-gauge turned loose on 
a big flock of sandpipers; but there are 
many sportsmen to-day who use the light- 
est 16-gauge for shore-bird shooting and 
their bags are heavy enough for all pur- 


poses. 
+ * * * 

For many years I have used a Win- 
chester repeating shotgun, even though 
it cost me much work to keep the mech- 
anism free from sand. It is, in a man- 
ner, a murderous arm, but a double gun 
in the hands of an expert is just about 
as deadly when a flock of birds refuses 
to leave their wounded comrades and 
hovers over them until the last one is 
killed. The load for a 12-gauge gun is 
about that which would be used for trap- 
shooting—7'% chilled shot being quite 
large enough to stop the toughest speci- 
men of beach bird that ever flew, when 
driven by 3%4 drams of smokeless powder 
and pointed straight. 

* * * * 


Decoys made of tin may be purchased 
in the stores. These are made to fold 
and when set out look very life-like. The 
greatest objection to them is that, if sub- 
jected to the rush of an incoming tide, 
they will fill with sand and be lost. A 
dozen decoys that will answer every pur- 


pose may be whittled out of soft wood 
and painted at home. Wooden decoys 
that are really works of art can some- 
times be purchased from local manufac- 
turers and if treated properly will last a 
lifetime. The number of decoys used 
varies with the locality. Some men like 
a lot; others prefer a few. The more 
used, the more there will be to carry, and 
when one has to negotiate a mile or more 
of soft sand, with about ten million mos- 
quitos seeking his blood, and both hands 
full of gun, lunch, ammunition and other 
impedimenta, the less stuff one has to 
take care of, the lighter his travel. I 
use a willow basket with cover, in which 
is carried a dozen decoys, canteen and 
lunch; if alone, I carry cartridges in an 
Army haversack, stispended over the 
shoulders. If I have an attendant, he 
carries ammunition in a heavy tin box 
and a shovel with which to dig out a pit 
for concealment. 


* * * * 


SHORE BIRDS will decoy to most any- 
thing and I have frequently shot over a 
dozen clods of marsh grass or as many 
chunks of charred pine bark broken off 
a stranded log. The decoys should be 
placed within 20 yards of the blind and 
scattered about as though feeding. If 
the human whistle has not been trained, 
there is a tin whistle made up North, 
known as the Cape Cod whistle, that is 
very deceptive. The pit should be dug 
with an eye to comfort if time permits 
and it is well to have a piece of board 
placed in front, so that the barrel of the 
gun may rest upon it. Gun barrels have 
a fashion of bursting if choked up, and, 
in the excitement of getting busy with a 
flock hovering over the decoys, it is quite 
easy to dip the muzzle into the loose sand, 
if some such precaution be not taken. 


* * * * 


WATER is a precious commodity on the 
beach and the Army canteen holds suffi- 
cient to keep off thirst for a day if eco- 
nomically used. Cold tea, not too sweet 
and flavored with lemon juice, is even 
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better than water and the canteen buried 
in the damp sand keeps its contents fairly 
cool, no matter what the temperature out- 
side. Rubber boots are a nuisance. Wet 
feet are uncomfortable, but the blazing 
sun will soon dry out the shoes and it is 
no more uncomfortable to have wet feet 
in leather shoes than it is to have your 
extremities wet in rubber boots, while in 
the latter the heat of the body, being con- 
fined, fairly blisters and boils the extremi- 
ties. Salt water never gives one cold and 
you are bound to get wet ; therefore, wear 
clothing that will dry as easily as it takes 


up water. 
* * * 


THE early morning and late evening 
flights are taken advantage of for the best 
beach shooting, though on the marshes 
birds are trading about all day. Person- 
ally I prefer shooting on a falling tide 
and believe that better bags are made 
then than when the tide is coming in. 
Once. in position, the main point to be 
remembered is to keep perfectly still. 
These birds are gifted with phenomenal 
eyesight and hearing and will hear a 
whistle when so far out over the water 
as to be difficult to see; the same birds 
will sweep in towards the decoys, ap- 
parently unsuspicious of danger, only to 
sheer off out of range at some slight 
movement in the blind. Then again, if 
several wounded birds are flapping about 
on the beach, whistling in dismay and 
fright, the survivors pay no more atten- 
tion to the human figures firing at them 
in full view than they would to harmless 
stumps; or again a volley may be fired 
into a flock, which immediately disap- 
pear in the distance without sympathy for 
their fallen comrades. There is no rule 
to go by in this shooting. One thinks he 
has learned it all and the next time out 
gets a few more points that emphasize 
his ignorance. Perhaps that adds to its 


charm. 
* * * ok 


THE great blue heaving body of water, 
tumbling its big breakers on the glisten- 
ing white beach, the spray moistening the 
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lips with a salty taste, is an ever-chang- 
ing picture of delight, and the beach 
shooter is nearer the heart of Nature 
than is often given to the average mortal. 
The fresh, sweet breeze, untainted and 
clean, sweeps through the lungs and 
takes away with it the smaller, grosser 
particles that have clogged both mind and 
body. One feels a better man than ever 
—physically, mentally and morally. A 
hurrying school of porpoises pass in re- 
view just outside the breakers, their 
graceful dives and magnificent speed 
making one envious for the moment. Far 
out, an enormous shark leaps his full 
length into the air and falls back with 
resounding splash. He is having his fun 
out of life also. Who shall attempt to 
describe the wonderful beauty of a sun 
rising over the ocean? Each one is dif- 
ferent from another, but the beach 
shooter sees them all and adds this enjoy- 
ment to the many others inseparable from 
the sport. Poets have tuned their muse 
to sing the praise of tobacco, but he who 
has not smoked a pipe along the beach 
has a new sensation coming to him. The 
fragrance of the burning weed is doubly 
intensified by the damp salt atmosphere, 
albeit somewhat difficult to keep the to- 
bacco dry enough to burn well. 
* * * * 


Beacu birds are not the most delicate 
eating and should be skinned for the 
table, to remove their oily flavor. The 
so-called grass-snipe is the best flavored 
of the tribe, except the golden plover, 
which is not often killed until late in the 
fall. Next to the grass-snipe comes the 
red-breast and yellow-shank. These lat- 
ter birds are found almost entirely on the 
salt marshes. If a shallow pond filled 
up with rain water can be found, good 
sport will be had almost all day, for yel- 
low-shank decoy well. The grass-snipe 
will decoy but do not appear in flocks 
like others of the same family. Sine- 
puxent Bay (dividing Maryland’s sea 
coast from the main land) is crossed by 
a bridge, and sometimes at evening there 
is good shooting at birds traveling over 
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it on their way to resting places for the 
night. They fly high and.require a hard- 
hitting gun and considerable skill to make 
a bag. 

* * * * 

For those who will use a .22-calibre 
rifle during the summer, the old-time 
musket cap pouch will be found adapted 
to carrying the tiny cartridges. These 
pouches can be purchased for a few 
cents from Francis Bannerman, 501 
Broadway, N. Y. City, who makes a spe- 
cialty of selling obsolete military goods. 
They have belt straps, and, being made 
of heavy leather, are waterproof and will 
hold 50 or more Short cartridges. 


* ok * * 


WHERE are all the woodchuck hunters? 
Has this homely but destructive little ani- 
mal disappeared from the list of game 
pursued by the rifleman? Has it degen- 
erated into a so-called weather prophet 
and thus lost its prestige as a target? 
Time was when woodchuck hunting was 
followed by many and sporting journals 
got their share of delightful stories from 
devotees of this sport, but of late such 
stories have been conspicuous by their 
scarcity. 

* * * * 

Tus year’s National Rifle Tourna- 
ment will be the greatest ever held in 
America. Early in August those who are 
interested in military rifle and revolver 
shooting will turn their attention towards 
Camp Perry, on the shores of Lake Erie, 
and from August 8 to August 25 the 
bombardment of the targets will be con- 
tinuous. Aug. 8 to 13 the Ohio State 
Rifle Ass’n will have its matches; Aug. 
I5 to 18 the National Rifle Ass’n have a 
program, to be followed by the National 
matches, from Aug. 19 to 25. Over 
3,000 National Guard and regular sol- 
diers will visit this great range. Thou- 
sands of cartridges will be expended; 
new records will be made, new cham- 
pions established, and new experiences 
gained in the greatest sport of the coun- 
try. It should be remembered that any 
civilian member of an established rifle 


club is eligible to enter many of the 
matches and will be welcomed as a 
visitor. Such visitors can obtain the use 
of a tent, cot, and other camp furniture, 
free of charge by applying to the proper 
authorities and meals can be had at the 
Mess Hall at reasonable charges. Blank- 
ets must be carried and two will be none 
too many, for the nights are often cold. 
Those who do not care to enter the 
matches can still get all the shooting they 
may desire by purchasing tickets entitling 
them to ten shots at any range for a 
small sum. Ammunition can be pur- 
chased on the grounds and it is not im- 
possible to get the use of a military rifle 
through the kindness of the ammunition 
representatives present, many of whom 
are members of the National Guard and 
have an extra gun with them. 
* * * * 

THE automobile will perform one good 
service, if no more, and that will be to get 
good roads. When broad boulevards 
gridiron the country, the pedestrian will 
come into his own again—depending en- 
tirely upon his own motive power to gain 
health and strength from walking tours. 
The fellows with automobiles are fast 
finding out that it is enjoyable to be inde- 
pendent of hotels, and camp equipments 
devised for the comfort of the motorist 
are easily obtainable. But no one gets the 
full enjoyment from scenery or fresh air 
like the pedestrian, who covers less 
ground but more thoroughly than he who 
hurries along the road, intent on break- 
ing both speed and distance records for 
the day. A small shelter tent, a Marble 
axe, and a soldier’s mess kit are all that 
need to be carried, for supplies can be 
purchased en route and any retired spot 
near wood and water affords a resting 
spot for meals or a night camp. The 
rapid development of motor cars and 
flying machines, with the constant in- 
crease of other means for rapid transpor- 
tation, after a time may be a matter of 
serious importance in the future physical 
development of the American people. 

Sam’t J. Fort, M. D. 
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Kincs 1n Exite. By Charles G. D. Rob- 
erts. Decorated cloth, 300 pages; illus- 
trated with full-page drawings. Price, 
$1.50. The Macmillan Co., 66 Fifth 
Ave., N. Y. City. 

This is an animal story book, and, as 
the name implies, deals largely with ani- 
mals in captivity. That it may be read 
with profit by boys and men, possessing 
a strong ambition to kill or imprison, is 
certain; for every chapter is alive with 
the spirit of freedom and the clean 
breath of the forest. In general it is an 
appeal for a greater humanity and mercy 
toward the wild and what we call the 
inferior things in Nature. The language 
is grand in its simplicity. 

To show the trend and tone of the 
book, I may be pardoned for quoting 
the closing lines of the chapter entitled 
The Sun Gazer, wherein a peculiarly 
marked eagle is recognized in a city 
zoological garden by a visiting back- 
woodsman who buys and then liberates 
the bird from the nearest suburban hill- 
top. 

“For a few seconds he flapped heav- 
ily, as if his wings had grown unused to 
their function. Then he got his rhythm 
and swung into a wide, mounting spiral, 
which Horner watched with sympathetic 
joy. At last, when he was but a wheel- 
ing speck in the pale blue dome, he sud- 
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denly turned and sailed off straight 
towards the northeast. 

“Horner drew a long breath — half 
wistful, half glad. ‘Them golden eyes 
of your’n kin see a thunderin’ long ways 
off, Pardner,’ he muttered, ‘ but I reckon 
even you can’t make out the top of 
Old Baldy at this distance. It’s the 
eyes o’ your heart ye must have seen it 
with, to make for it so straight!’ ” 

CHARLES A. COOPER. 
* * * * 
IN THE GRIP OF THE NYIKA. 

Col. J. H. Patterson. 

Company, New York. 

net. 

None who read Col. Patterson’s previ- 
ous book, The Man Eaters of Tsavo, 
will care to miss this second volume, 
which is fully as thrilling and even more 
entertaining than the first. It is full of 
that romance of adventure which falls to 
the lot of the big-game hunter—the Af- 
rican big-game hunter especially; for it 
is only in the Dark Continent, at the 
present time, that the pioneer can satiate 
his soul with the thrill of contact with 
wild beasts that have never learned fear 
of mankind. 

The story, which tells of two trips 
into the African wilderness, is written in 
a simple, straightforward yet forceful 
style that is much to be commended. 


By Lieut.- 
The Macmillan 
Price, $2.00 
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Even in those pages devoted to a de- 
scription of the peoples and country, the 
author has shown his ability to sustain 
one’s interest and keep the attention riv- 
eted to the page, which is more than 
most writers of fiction are able to do. 
In fact, few volumes of fiction are as 
generous in their rehearsal of adventure. 
Encounters with rhinos, lions and a great 
rogue elephant are numerous; and the 
dramatic death of the husband of the 
plucky woman member of the expedition, 
while the caravan is in the heart of the 
desert, adds a sombre chapter of human 
interest to the whole. This sad calamity 
comes almost as the success of the expe- 
dition is assured. Many are the trials 
and hardships experienced by the author, 
from this time till at last civilization is 
reached. 

The numbers of animals, seen and de- 
scribéd by the Colonel in this volume, can 
scarcely be imagined. Consider, ye hunters 
of deer and moose—who spend days and 
sometimes weeks in tireless stalking for 
one good head—the result of a couple of 
hours’ hunt in this Sportsman’s Para- 
dise. The author says: 

“T had decided to see the camp all 
cleared out and follow on an hour or so, 
after the others had marched off. I 
therefore let the whole safari get well 
out of sight, and, having with me only 
my gun-bearer, I set off a little to the 
left of the path taken by the caravan. 
We had gone but a short distance, when 
I spied a silver jackal, which I success- 
fully bowled over. Soon afterwards I 
came across a Grant’s gazelle with a very 
good head, which was also added to the 
bag. After this I observed something of 
a whitish color standing under the shade 
of a tree, and, on stalking it, found that 
it was a zebra. As I did not want to 
molest it, I merely walked past, and soon 
found myself on the top of a rise over- 
looking a beautiful valley, interspersed 
here and there with clusters of trees. A 
little to my right and some 400 yards 
away I observed through my glasses a 
very fine Jackson’s hartebeest, which I 


made up my mind to secure. There were 
a number of ant-heaps dotted profusely 
over the valley, and I saw that I could 
keep under cover by stalking carefully 
from one to another. At last I got up 
to within 50 yards without being ob- 
served, and, kneeling behind ‘a conven- 
ient hillock, covered the beast with my 
rifle. Just as I was about to fire, I sud- 
denly heard a tremendous disturbance 
and the sound of galloping feet coming 
from among the trees on my right. After 
a moment out from the bushes at a 
headlong pace burst a beautiful roan 
antelope—followed by a second in hot 
pursuit. There evidently had been a 
fight between these two and the larger 
and older animal was giving chase to the 
younger. On they both came at a tre- 
mendous speed in my direction—all un- 
suspicious of their deadly enemy lying 
behind the hillock. No. 1 flew past me 
at 30 yards, and as he did so I put a 
bullet into his shoulder and over he tum- 
bled, after going some dozen paces. No. 
2, in his rage, took not the slightest 
notice of the rifle shot but came gallop- 
ing furiously past—with the result that 
a moment later he too toppled over by 
the side of his late enemy, stone dead.” 

Most numerous of all the dangerous 
wild animals encountered by the cara- 
van, were the rhinos. In one day they 
were charged four separate times by 
these murderous and pugnacious crea- 
tures. On several occasions the animals 
succeeded in putting the natives and the 
donkeys to route, scattering the equip- 
ment over the horizon. One day, while 
riding ahead of the safari, Col. Patter- 
son encountered an especially depraved 
rhino, who charged him so viciously as 
to cause his nervous mount to bolt in 
terror. The brute, then giving his at- 
tention to the remainder of the safari, 
charged them in turn. It so happened 
that the woman of the expedition was 
sitting under a tree, directly in the path 
of the onrushing monster. What hap- 
pened, the Colonel describes thus: 

“T gave her up for lost, as I knew we 
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could do nothing in time to save her. 
Luckily, at this critical moment she did 
not lose her nerve, but “ shooed”’ the 
umbrella right in the face of the oncom- 
ing brute; and this extraordinary and 
unexpected apparition so startled the 
great beast that, instead of continuing 
his charge and tossing her aloft, he sud- 
denly veered away to the left and dis- 
appeared through the bushes in a cloud 
of dust.” 

Adventures with the natives of the 
country traversed are not lacking. On 
one occasion the expedition is about to 
be attacked by an army of blacks, when 
the author lets loose a few sky rockets 
—effectually halting the hostile demon- 
stration. At another time it is necessary 
for him to quell a mutiny; this while the 
two white travelers are grieving over the 
death of their companion. 

No one can read the volume without 
being convinced that the Colonel is a 
sincere lover of Nature as well as a suc- 
cessful hunter. It is true he does not 
offer apology for the game he chances to 
kill or shed crocodile tears over the re- 
mains of his victims, as one of our own 
sportsmen is prone to do. Neither does 
he reproduce in detail the dying strug- 
gles of each animal that falls to his 
rifle—a fault too common in tales of the 
chase. The killing of game and the 
catching of fish, if gone about in a sports- 
manlike manner, needs no defence, and 
obsequies over the victims are, mildly 
speaking, out of place. These facts Colo- 
nel Patterson has the good judgment 
to perceive. The pages of this book are 
decorated with over a hundred excel- 
lent photographs, which illustrate the 
text perfectly. FRANK L. Stick. 

* * * * 

FisHING Kits AND EQUIPMENT. By 
Sam’! G. Camp. Outing Pub. Co., 
New York. Price, $1.00 postpaid. 
As its name implies, this book tells 

just what to purchase in the way of rod, 

reel and tackle and how to distinguish a 

poorly made rod and select a good, sea- 

sonable one that will endure. The first 


half of the work covers the ground of 

equiping for a trout-fishing trip. The 

details are easily grasped and at the end 
of each chapter or two there is a sum- 
mary that points out each necessity. 

Somewhat of the author’s manner of 

narration can be had from the follow- 

ing: “We hear much about the most 
favorable times and conditions for fish- 
ing. How many of us wait for these 
exact and infallible conditions to mate- 
rialize ? We go fishing when we can 
and if the weather, water and the like 
are not precisely such as the authorities 
state are requisite, we quite often catch 

a few trout, and, any way, we have a 

good time. Any one who has cast all 

day against a strong, steady wind knows 
how hard it is to do good work, even 
with a moderately heavy and long rod. ” 

The second half of the book dwells 
upon the art of bait casting and fishing 
for black bass. As in the chapters on 
trout fishing, this part tells how to select 
rods and other necessities in the pursuit 
of this gamy denizen of the lake. Mr. 
Camp speaks from experience, advances 
no theories not supported by the facts, 
and, taken all in all, it is a very pleasing 
and informative volume. 

Rospert PAGE LINCOLN. 
ok *x * * 

TRAILING AND CAMPING IN ALASKA. By 
Addison M. Powell. The A. Wessels 
Company, 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Price, $2.00. : 

This book, written by one who knows, 
is a sincere portrayal of a section of our 
country that has. been maltreated by both 
Eastern and Western writers innumer- 
able. The author, with what I feel is an 
unbiased eye, defends Alaska’s institu- 
tions, peoples and customs, and expresses 
the grandeur of her landscapes with the 
glowing colors and deep feeling of one 
who has learned to know and appreciate 
her every mood. The pages are as chock- 
full of anecdotes as that nutritious and 
tasty camp delicacy, known as “ spotted 
puppy,” is of raisins. A few of the sto- 


ries are a bit dry, it is true; but the 
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character of all of them j 


shar fh 
and each one assists in giving the book a 


decided individuality. The following ex- 
ample is taken at random. 

“A dog driver was once lost in a gla- 
cier, and when asked why he did not con- 
sult his compass, answered: ‘I threw 
the blamed thing away.’ 

““* Why did you do that?’ was asked. 

“* Because it wouldn’t point North!’ 
he answered.” 

“Prospectors occasionally eat beans, 
but their habitual diet is hope,” the 
author tells us. And one who has read 
the book believes. 

Remonstrating with a loquacious mem- 
ber of his party for imposing upon some 
strangers with a prodigious yarn, Mr. 
Powell is answered and the story justi- 
fied in this way: “See here! if you 
don’t sit right down on strangers at the 
beginning, they'll impose on you. All 
young upstarts who come along invaria- 
bly attempt to tell bigger lies than any 
one else, unless you knock them out at 
first and then hold your club over them 
as long as they are in camp. No, sir! 
I told that for self-protection, sir. We 
can’t afford to allow ourselves to be im- 
posed on, sir.” 

Considerable light is thrown upon the 
wolf controversy, which various writers 
and sportsmen have engaged in of late. 
The author says: “ Writers of fiction 
have given out a false education and 
have caused many pitiable cowards. I 
have known men, old enough to have 
known better, remain awake all night 
because of the howling of wolves closeby. 
Wolves are afraid of man. Once I found 
the body of a man who had been dead 
for weeks, where ‘wolves had beaten a 
trail around the body, and, although the 
shredded clothing indicated that they 
had snapped that close, yet the body was 
unharmed. I have shot a wolf from my 
bed, upon awakening in the morning. 
With a revolver in hand, I have ap- 
proached by the light of the moon near 
to where their howling sounded as if 
there were a baker’s dozen of them. Al- 
though I ran short distances and acted 


as,ié.1 were afraid of them, I could not 
persuade one of them to come nearer to 
me than 20 steps, and these were Alas- 
kan grey wolves too. No doubt hungry 
wolves have followed people for the food 
they were carrying, and those people 
have fully believed that they were after 
their persons. It is very probable that 
the peasants of Russia (who had no 
other weapons than whips and fire- 
brands) did train many packs of wolves 
to follow them in that way, and of 
course any lone traveler would have been 
in danger from those particular packs. 
Naturally, the more wolves there are to- 
gether, the more courageous they be- 
come, and there is real danger from large 
and hungrv packs.” 

The author has a wholesome regard 
for the grizzly and it is interesting to 
note that he considers a revolver mighty 
good bear medicine. Always staunch in 
his defence of the side arm, as a weapon 
for the big-game hunter, he presents as 
proof of its practicability numerous 
hunting experiences where it proved to 
be the right gun in the right place. 
Southwestern cowboys and plainsmen, 
however, may take offence at his state- 
ment that the proper place to wear the 
arm is on the left side but forward. 
Down in Texas, New Mexico and Ari- 
zona few but military men tote their gun 
in this manner. There the general rule 
is to carry it low on the right hip, trig- 
ger behind. In fact the only citizen ex- 
ception to this rule that I know of was 
the notorious Billy the Kid, who, it may 
be stated, was about as expert a gum 
fighter as our beloved Southwest ever 
knew. This deviation from the book at 
hand is justified, I think. There has been: 
a lot of unnecessary contention regard- 
ing the question of how and where to: 
wear a gun. After all, local usages will: 
prevail—regardless of argument. 

To me, the most entertaining pages in' 
the entire book are contained in the chap~ 
ter devoted entirely to a description of 
the Indians native to Alaska. I only 
wish space permitted me to quote it in 
its entirety. FRANK L. StIck. 
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EDITORIAL. 





MARK TWAIN. 





It is easy enough to write about Mark 
Twain, but it is a difficult matter to say 
anything before unsaid. Everything of 
a humorous turn that could be put into 
the form of a joke has been ascribed to 
him since he first became a national 
character. But his life has been that 
of all of his kind, and, like the poor 
jester of the Court of the King, this man 
has sat in tears behind the scenes, smit- 
ten by disaster and scourged by afflic- 
tion. No man who can bring into light 
the exquisite humor of a good story can 
be unfit for suffering. It is but a step 
from the laughter of the audience to the 
tears that are so often shed. Mark 
Twain smiled through his last days, with 
the vision of the unknown world before 
his eyes. 

More than forty years ago, while 
U. S. Consular Agent at St. George’s, 
Bermuda, I became acquainted with 


Mark Twain, and first met him at a re- 
ception given to the officers and pas- 
sengers of the steamer Quaker City, 
then returning from her trip to Europe 
and the Holy Land. I have little recol- 
lection of the Innocents Abroad (as 
Twain called them in naming his book), 
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but do remember the opinion expressed 
by a very estimable lady from St. Paul, 
whose name is forgotten. She said that 
Mark Twain was too much given to 
buffoonery to be popular with most of 
the passengers. It was evidence that 
they had not seen through his more mod- 
ern humor. Such a book as The Inno- 
cents Abroad would be as far away from 
some of the works like the Arkansaw 
Traveler, in refinement, as Halley’s 
comet will be from the earth next Christ- 
mas. I drove with Twain and Charley 
Langdon one afternoon to the den of 
an old collector of birds and bugs, whose 
name was Bartram. On these two oc- 
casions I had little chance to form any 
ideas regarding the man; this might not 
have been so, if the supply of cham- 
pagne at the home of W. C. Hyland 
had been less plentiful. One cannot 
study character after drinking more 
than two glasses of Green Seal. 

Since this time I have never seen 
Mark Twain, nor have I read all his 
books; but I know of him, because I 
knew the family into which he married, 
and during his last days, and until a 
few weeks before his death, he was the 
guest of my brother, W. H. Allen, U. S. 
Vice Consul at Bermuda. His fondness 
for children was there evident and their 
tender sympathies and their companion- 
ship helped to lighten the burden that 
came upon him after the death of his 
daughter. ' 

From the mud-banks of the Missis- 
sippi to the snowy ranges of the Sierras, 
from humble companionship with the 
black and white crews of the grimy river 
boats to the society of kings and poten- 
tates, from the three articles of raiment 
of the “small boy ’”’—pants, hat and 
shirt—to the spotless white of his ap- 
parel of recent years, is a long, long 
way. But in all these changes, in success 
or in failure, he was ever the same, and 
those who knew him loved him well. 

One of the most prominent traits of 
Mark Twain’s character was his dislike 
of shams; his ways of attacking them 














were various, but always effective. 
Sometimes his attitude toward those with 
whom he disagreed made him enemies; 
these enmities were not allowed to enter 
into his life; he would be sorry for the 
victims of a delusion, impatient with pre- 
tenders and disregardful of liars, but 
after all he pitied them with a true 
humanity. Innocents Abroad is a book 
full of ridicule for ancient and, some- 
times, pious frauds; his ideas of Grimes’ 
story of travel in the Holy Land were 
expressed in compact form in one of his 
sentences, touching upon the incident 
wherein the Arabs, and, as Twain rea- 
soned, also the donkeys, wept with emo- 
tion at the sight of Jerusalem. Of 
course Mr. Grimes had been the first to 
give way to tears, and Twain said, as 
“the conclusion of the whole matter,” 
“He never bored but he struck water.” 

He was not one to resent criticism; 
this could hardly be expected of one who 
had been fearless in exposing the petty 
affectations of so many. He was willing 
to give and take and when misunderstood 
was not stirred to combat. Some of the 
Innocents, who had undoubtedly given 
him the cold shoulder during their voy- 
age, might recognize themselves in the 
story of the visit to the Russian Em- 
peror, but they would have to laugh at 
the picture drawn. A year or more be- 
fore his last trip to Bermuda, he paid a 
visit to my mother—then ill and not able 
to leave the house at The Flatts; and 
when she told him that his recent speech 
on the occasion of his birthday reception 
was the silliest thing she ever had read, 
he was chuckling over her outspoken 
criticism when he took his leave. The 
incident reminds one of the actor who 
failed to get a laugh out of his Wild 
Western audience, owing to the unsus- 
pected efforts of the usher or some such 
an officer who said that it was all he 
could do to “ keep ’em from laffin’ right 
out in the meetin’.” He expected to be 
laughed at. 

His work is untainted by vulgarity. 
It may be full of the crudities of the 
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semi-civilization of the range and the 
river, but it can be read by any one; and 
the boys who delight in Huckleberry 
Finn will not be the worse for his ex- 
ample. Undoubtedly Innocents Abroad 
and Roughing It are the best of his 
books ; they are the first tap of his foun- 
tain of humor. Some may prefer Tom 
Sawyer, but not if they have known the 
life of the mining camp or what it is to 
travel with a party of Cook’s tourists. 

No man since the death of William 
McKinley has been so mourned in our 
land. There will be wreaths upon his 
grave in the inland city where he is laid 
to rest; but those who look upon the 
Mississippi’s waters will always wish 
that his grave could be beside this mighty 
river, and not by the unknown Chemung. 
His loved ones are gone before him, and 
many of his oldest friends. It is well 
that in his journey into that silent land 
to which our footsteps tend he can look 
forward to those who wait upon the 
city’s walls beyond the misty stream. 
Content to leave the world, wearied with 
the trials that come to all of his fellow 
men, he has folded his hands in sleep; 
the Jéster’s rod is put away, and the 
Court of the King, The People, is sad- 
dened for a day. This is all the best of 
us could ask. It is more than any but 
the greatest may expect. Good-bye, 
Mark Twain! good-bye! 

CHarLes F, ALLEN. 





"WAY DOWN SOUTH IN DIXIE. 


Having just returned from a trip 
through the Southern States, and spend- 
ing some time in the mountains and back- 
woods of Tennessee and Alabama and 
taking notes on various things, I will 
try to write a few of them for Sports 
AFIELD. 

I was in a small Tennessee village one 
afternoon and about sundown came 
across some boys fishing and asked them 
what they had caught. They told me 
how many big perch and big trout they 
had caught—some 30 in all. Of course 
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I was interested at once and climbed 
down over the rocks to the pool where 
the fish were tied, to have a look at the 
big perch and monstrous trout. Now, 
don‘t think I am putting it too strong 
when I tell you the size of those fish. 
There were some 30 of them. About 10 
were green trout (black bass) ; the rest 
were perch (sunfish). The largest trout 
would weigh about 3% ounces and the 
sunfish from 2 to 3 ounces each, and these 
are considered fish in those small streams. 

At Lebanon, Tenn., I met a darky with 
a long cane pole and a big fish that 
looked like a cross between a sucker and 
a sturgeon. The darky said it was a 
channel snook. At Waverly, Tenn., I 
took a long drive out into the hills. It 
certainly is a rough country; the roads 
run in any and all directions and a man 
who is not a native of the place would be 
completely lost before he had gone a 
mile from town. The road would wind 
around a big hill; then through a ravine: 
then it would zigzag over another hill 
and every few miles we would ford a 
small river or a “ fork” of some kind. 
The country, the driver told me, was full 
of all kinds of game—turkeys, quail, 
grouse, foxes and some deer. It looked 
like a good country for quail, as there 
was any amount of sedge-grass. and 
cover in the woods and very little culti- 
vated ground. There are a great many 
large springs in this part of the State 
and it certainly is a beautiful but rather 
rough country and sparsely settled. As 
we were driving home, and while on top 
of one of the wooded ridges, we saw a 
large covey of quail crossing the road 
ahead of the team. The driver stopped 
his horses and I got an old dead limb 
and used it as an imaginary pump gun. 
I followed the birds until I flushed them 
and made a fine double as they rose over 
the bushes. I took a bead on the third 
one, but he was a doubtful shot, as the 
stock of my gun was rather straight. 
Anyway, the driver said he did not see 
‘him fall! It was about March 20, and 


the birds were still in coveys. The driver 
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said they were very plentiful at that 
place and that very little hunting was 
done there. This was in Humphreys 
County. 

While in Franklin, Tenn., I visited the 
old fort where Gen. Hood (Confederate) 
fought the Yankees, called the Battle of 
Franklin. I saw the old smoke-house 
that was in the midst of the battle, and 
the bullet holes are still to be seen in the 
brick walls. In the public square is a 
fine statue of a Confederate soldier in 
memory of the Boys in Grey who were 
killed in the Franklin fight—one of the 
hardest fought battles of the Civil War. 

I could have bought one of the old 
rifles that was used in “61 to ’64, but 
could not be bothered in bringing it 
along, as it was not the take-down kind. 
The stock ran the full length of the bar- 
rel and the whole gun was 5% ft. long— 
a genuine Kentucky rifle, of about 40 
calibre with hair trigger and globe and 
peep sights, etc. 

At Pulaski, Tenn., I stopped at a hotel 
that was originally a residence—a fine 
red brick mansion. This is the house 
that the famous Ku-klux Klan was or- 
ganized in. The object of the Klan was 
to “ right ” some of the wrongs that were 
forced upon the people of the South at 
the close of the Civil War, during the 
reign of the Carpet Baggers. At this 
place also is the statue of Sam Davis, a 
Confederate soldier who was shot by the 
Yankees because he would not betray his 
comrades. He died true to his colors, a 
hero. 

At Nashville I saw a battle royal be- 
tween five big, husky darkies. They all 
had on 8-ounce gloves and all had a cer- 
tain amount of science. They were ina 
24-foot ring. They were to fight until 
only one man remained on his feet. Any- 
body that has not seen a battle royal has 
not seen a real prize fight. I laughed 
until my sides were sore. It lasted about 
15 minutes. If Jack Johnson can only 
pull off some of the stunts I saw those 
darkies do, he might make Jim Jeffries 
laugh and stand some show of whipping 
him. 
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From here I went to Birmingham, 
Ala. ; thence to Selma and other Alabama 
towns. 

One day I was sitting in the same seat 
with an old gentleman—a native of Ala- 
bama who had lived nearly all his life in 
an inland town back from the railroads. 
He told me his first experience with the 
“steam kyars,” as he called them: “ Hit 
was thirty-odd year ago and we were 


lokymotives with my own eyes. So, one 
day another feller and me agreed to drive 
to town to see the steam kyars. We 
hitched up the old team to a light road 
wagon and took along some lunch and 
feed for the horses and started. Hit was 
a long drive as the roads were simply 
trails through the timber. Well, about 
4 o'clock we came in sight of a big pike 
and at first did not see what it was, but 














A FIELD DAY AT THE CHICAGO GUN CLUB.—Mrs. Shepherd Centering a Straightaway. 
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living about 20 miles back from where 
the steam railroad came through and we 
heard tell about the size of those steam 
engines and the r’arin’ and snortin’ and 
squirtin’ of steam an’ fiah an’ smoke that 
came out of them. I had hearn tell about 
them so much that I jest made up my 
mind that I would go over to that ar 
steam railroad and see one of them steam 


it proved to be the steam railroad. My 
pardner says, ‘Say, John, what if one 
of them ar steam enjines would come 
along right now?’ At that I’ll admit I 
felt kinder oneasy, as the old horses had 
never seen one of the dern things and I 
knew they would raise sand when they 
did. While we were wondering if we 
had not better turn around and keep fur- 
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ther away from the pike, Woo-o0! woo- 
oo! something goes away down the track. 
Pardner says, ‘Say, John! le’s go.’ So 
we turned the team around and started 
back. The road ran kinder quartering to 
the steam railroad and we were in hopes 
we could git to a point where our road 
turned off into the woods, before that 
durned enjine got in sight of the old 
team. Well, suh, we were fooled—for, 
instead of the durned thing coming from 
the north as we thought, hit was com- 
ing t’other way and we were driving 
right towards hit. And, all at once, we 
heard her rumble and the next minute 
she shot around a point of timber in less 
than a hundred yards of us. Say! that 
ar enjine was just a-snortin’ an’ a-grunt- 
in’ like it was alive, and the cold chills 
ran down my back. My pardner says, 
‘ John, what are we goin’ to do? I done 
tole ye not to drive so close to that ar 
pike.’ The old team was so scared that 
for a minute they just squatted right 
down and trembled. Then, all at once, 
they gave a snort an’ started and we 
could no more hold them than if they 
had been elephants. They tore up the 
road like they were possessed of the 
Devil. All at once the wheel hit a stump, 
and wagon-box and we in it went flying 
off into the brush and away went the old 
horses. We picked ourselves up and 
looked to see where the steam kyars had 
gone to. And then pardner says, ‘ Well, 
I'll be dog-goned! If that don’t beat 
Hell! Here we are, after driving 20 
miles to see those dog-goned kyars, and 
then only got a glimpse of the derned 
things. And the team!—the Lord only 
knows where they be by this time—run- 
ning their fool selves to death, like as 
not. I wish I’d a-staid ter home, stead 


©’ comin’ to see those fool kyars!’ Well, 


suh, we took the trail of those horses, 
and pretty soon we found the gear of the 
wagon and part of the harness and about 
an hour after dark, with the aid of pine- 
knot torches, we found the horses stand- 
in’ in the brush near the road, still trem- 
bling, and about 3 miles from where they 
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dumped us out. We took them back to 
the wagon and got things together and 
camped there that night. And next morn- 
ing we patched up the harness and wagon 
and drove home—satisfied that we had 
been to the railroad and seen the steam 
kvars.” H. M. Wippowson. 
Beloit, Wisconsin. 





SPORT IN LABRADOR. 





From Dr. Grenfell’s Book on Labrador. Recently 
published by The Macmillan Company, New York. 


As regards the chances of sport about 
Hamilton Inlet, the summer season is 
unfavorable there as elsewhere. The big 
game consists of Barren Ground and 
woodland caribou, black bear and seals. 
Caribou are found in small bands on the 
Mealy Mountains, immediately south of 
Lake Melville; while in the winter large 
bands of Barren Ground caribou come 
out on the coast to the northward and 
have been killed in great numbers within 
a few miles of the Inlet. Bears are 
found on the burnt areas, where they 
feed on blueberries in the late summer. 
The seals, especially the harbor seal, are 
common in the waters of the Inlet, and 
often afford good sport for the rifle. 
Wild-fowl and geese are very abundant 
in the spring and fall, and are killed in 
great numbers below Rigolet. 

. With the change of soil, there is a sur- 
prising change in the trees. These in- 
crease in size; and the monotonous forest 
of small black spruce gives place to a 
more diversified one of white and black 
spruce, balsam fir, larch, aspen, poplar, 
and white birch—all growing in the val- 
ley and on the sides of the hills. This 
portion of the river is a paradise for 
fishermen. The swiftly flowing water, 
in the numerous channels connecting the 
lake expansions, swarm with large brook 
trout—greedy for any description of 
lure, from a salmon fly to a bit of red 
flannel on a cod-hook. More fish were 
taken with cod-hooks by the canoemen 
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than I could catch with the regulation 
rod and tackle. The deep, quiet eddies 
and the foam covered spots at the foot 
of rapids are the resort of lake trout, 
reaching more than 20 lbs. in weight. In 
the rapids the game ouaniniche or land- 
locked salmon, may be easily captured 
with a fly. White-fish are also seen bob- 
bing about in the thick foam and take 
an artificial May fly; as they jump and 


trouble, but bears are here not very 
numerous. 

The life of a Hudson’s Bay factor in 
Labrador does not offer all the joys of 
civilization, but it offers a field to de- 
velope courage, muscle, resourcefulness 
and self-reliance to an eminent degree. 
It makes men who shoot straight, fear 
nothing, and live hard. It offers the 
simple life, with its many advantages, 
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CLUB.—Mrs. Featherstone Awaiting Her Tura. 





fight as fiercely as the ouaniniche, they 
afford good sport, but, being very tender 
in the mouth, they are often lost. The 
willow ptarmigan and Canada goose 
breed abundantly in this region. The 
flocks of unmated geese lose their wing 
feathers in the summer, and, being un- 
able to fly, may be chased ashore and 
captured—usually after a most exciting 
run. Caribou may be secured with little 


and it breeds a hospitality—a_ brotherli- 
ness to one’s kind, a readiness to stand 
by one in distress—that, in our complex 
life in cities and even villages, we rarely 
find ourselves called upon to exercise. 
Never has a visitor traveled our coast 
but his heart has gone out equally to all 
the brave men of these two organizations 
—the Moravian Missions and the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company. 
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THE OLD HUNTER’S PET. 





By H. M. Wippowson. 


Speaking of guns an’ huntin’ 
An’ shooting from a trap— 
Fer shooting them air blue rocks 

I never cared a rap! 


This here talk 0’ fancy guns, 
With offset, drop an’ bore, 

An’ high-speed smokeless powder, 
It sure do make me sore! 


Cheek pads an’ shoulder pads— 
Steel-lined shells an’ double sights— 
The feller that invented them 
Must have laid awake o’ nights. 


Guns that start a-shootin’ 
When yer finger hits the trigger, 
What any sportsman wants with them 
I’ve often tried ter figger. 


All kinds 0’ dope an’ gun grease, 

So the gol-durned things won’t rust, 
An’ powder full o’ dynamite— 

I wonder they don’t bust! 


Give me the good old double gun 
Of thirty years ago. 

They say that, now, they’re out o’ date, 
But I guess they ain’t so slow! 


My old gun’s a stub an’ twist, 
An’ she’s jest as good as new. 
She has hammers an’ a side snap, 

But she is tried and true. 


An’, say! she is a shooter— 
I’ve never seen her beat. 

If she is only held right, 
You always get the meat. 


I’ve shot her on the marshes, 
When the ducks were flyin’ high. 
With hand-loaded black-powder shells 
She’d fetch ’em from the sky. 


I’ve shot chickens on the prairie, 
At sixty yards an’ more, 

An’ rabbits, quail an’ jack-snipe 
An’ other game galore. 


Many an old fox squirrel, 
On the tallest forest tree, 

When that old gun would call him, 
Would come tumbling down to me. 


Every fall, when ducks were flying, 
I would take the old gun down 
And give her a good cleaning 
And oil her all around. 


Then Old Bob, in his corner, 
Would sniff and grin with glee, 
And, in dog language, he would say: 
‘*Duck hunting—you an’ me! ’’ 


I used ter go to chicken shoots. 
’Twas fifty yards—‘‘kill dead.’’ 
And you had to paralyze ’em, 
So they couldn’t raise their head. 


Yes, sir! That same pld gun 
Would surely knock ’em cold— 
Old hens as tough as blazes 
And roosters ten years old! 
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OUR NATIONAL BAIT CASTING MEET. 


The Fourth Annual Fly and Bait Casting Tour- 
nament of the National Association of Angling 
Clubs will be held Aug. 18, 19 and 20 at Anglers’ 
Pool in Garfield Park, Chicago, and will be given 
jointly by the four Chicago casting clubs—the 
Anglers’ Casting Club, Chicago Fly Casting Club, 
Illinois Casting Club and North Shore Casting 
Club. There will be nine events in all, as follows: 

iAug. 18.—8:30 a. m. Light Tackle Dry Fly 
Accuracy. 11:00 a. m. Light Tackle Distance 
Fly. 2:00 p.m. Accuracy Fly. 4:30 p.m. Dis- 
tance Fly. 

Aug. 19.—8:30 a. m. Accuracy Bait—4 ounce. 
1:30 p. m. Distance Bait—'%4 ounce. 4:00 p. m. 
Salmon Fly. 

Aug. 20.—8:30 a.m. Accuracy Bait—% ounce. 
2:00 p.m. Distance Bait—% ounce. 

In response to a widely expressed sentiment, all 
merchandise prizes will be eliminated. Amateur 
Championship trophies for first place will be 
awarded in each event; there will be medals for 
second and third places and ribbon trophies will be 
given further down the line. In addition there will 
be All Around Championship cups and the Blue 
Button will be awarded to all contestants making 
a grand average of 98 per cent. or over in two 
Accuracy Fly and two Accuracy Bait events. 

H. WHEELER PERCE, 
911 Security Bldg., Chi¢ago, Il. 


——_———>_—_ 


CLARE BEATTY’S GOOD WORK. 


An inerease both in attendance and in the num- 
ber of contestants marks each succeeding shoot of 
the Webster City Gun Club’s series of trophy 
contests. This increased interest in the shooting 
game is very gratifying to the charter members 
of the club and indicates that a record breaking 
number of contestants will more than likely be 
entered in the big shoot next August. This shoot 
will be open to the world and there will doubtless 
be many entries from a distance, when the size 
and the excellent reputation of the local gun club 
becomes better known over the country. 

The feature of last month’s shoot was the un- 
usual record made by Clare Beatty, who broke 84 
targets without a miss and finished his hundred 
with a score of 97 targets broken. Beatty’s run 
of 84 straight has never been equaled by an ama- 
teur or professional in Webster City in the mem- 
ory of local sportsmen. 

Baxter, Iowa. W. M. GRANT. 

ee ee 

IN recent years great advances have been made 
in the art of printing not only in color effects but 
in improved methods of illustration. A particu- 
larly fine example of this class of work is ‘‘A 
Glimpse of Utah,’’ just issued by the Denver & 
Rio Grande Ry. The text is by Judge Colborn 
of Salt Lake City, and the excellent illustrations 
picture the many unique features of that interest- 
ing State—Utah. For a free copy, mention Sports 
AFIELD and address Col. S. K. Hooper, G. P. A., 
Denver, Colo. 
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THE GENTLE TINKLE 
of cracked ice in some cool, seques- reas wa 
tered nook on a hot and sultry 
of crushed mint nicely blended with 
| 











= HUNTER 
WHISKEY 


is soothing to the senses, satisfying 
to the taste, grateful and comforting, 
healthful and invigorating. 


Peace wart 
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Sold at all first-class cafés and by jobbers. 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 
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HE SMITH GUN makes and breaks records. It 
is a product of the highest mechanical perfection 
combined with a practical knowledge of the needs of 
sportsmen. That’swhy. And a Smith Gun witha Hunter 
One-Trigger attachment is just the last word in gun-making. 
THE HUNTER ONE-TRIGGER increases the efficiency of 
your second barrel fully 50 per cent. It means greater accuracy 


—insures against balking or doubling—and you always have 
your gun under control. 






The very newest Hammerless Smith Gun is the 20-Gauge 
Hunter One-Trigger which weighs only 53 to 7 pounds. It is 
all gun and no frills. No wonder it is the sensation of the 
gun-world. You ought to know about it. Your dealer should be 
able to tell you aboutit. Our handsomely lithographed Catalogue 
> will tell you, too. Yours for the asking—write for it today. 


“je, THE HUNTER ARMS CO., 80 Hubbard St., Fulton, N. Y. 


im Writing to Advertisers, kindly mention “Sports Afield.” 
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A ROMANCE OF PIKE’S PEAK. 

(As written by our Imaginary Friend, the Editar of 
the Ute Utopian). 

We are in receipt of a letter signed jointly 
Marjorie, Melissa and May, enquiring why we are 
prone, in an editorial, to so frequently venerate 
Pike’s Peak. 

Dear Children, in replying to your query, it 
behooves us to relate a romance, the hero of which 
was a member of the party accompanying Mr. Pike 
when he discovered his peak. Col. Pike and his 
men were compelled to halt a number of miles 
distant from the Peak, unable to approach nearer 
because of the deep snow. Thus, Dear Children, 
all Pike could do was simply discover and name 
his Peak! 
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that if he returned he would be shot like a dog on 
sheep. Then, Dear Children, our hero departed 
into the forest. He plodded all day through the 
deep snow. Evening drew nigh, finding him al- 
most frozen and nearly exhausted. Suddenly he 
came upon a fresh trail which he determined from 
its appearance must have been made by the drag- 
ging of a human form through the snow. He 
followed the path and soon overtook a large grizzly 
bear dragging a beautiful Indian maiden by her 
shining black tresses. Our hero had been per- 
mitted to carry his rifle with him in exile. One 
shot brought the bold marauder to a sudden halt, 
as well as to a bed in the drifting snow, which 
within a few brief moments enveloped his lifeless 
physique. But not so with the dark, delicious 








Some Participants in the Grand American Handicap.—Reading from Left to Right: 





F. G. Bills, 


W. D. Stannard, Geo. Maxwell, Jessie Young, Chauncey Powers and E. S. Graham. 
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One morning Mr. Pike called his men about him 
and delivered a speech, mostly devoted to his 
theories regarding the Peak. In fact, it was a 
kind of mineralogical lecture of an hour and a 
half and became somewhat tiresome. After he 
had finished the men became involved in animated 
discussion concerning the colossal mountain visible 
in the distance. Our hero ventured the opinion 
that it was a huge volcano, belching forth fire, 
smoke and lava, accompanied by a loud and mo- 
notonous noise. On being asked to give a reason 
for this peculiar belief, he replied: ‘‘ Because, 
have we not been hearing Pike speak?’’ Where- 
upon Col. Zebulon Montgomery Pike, who over- 
heard the remark, became very angry—banishing 
the young man from his camp and informing him 


damsel. Our hero gathered her within his arms 
and carried her to the wigwam home of her father, 
the Indian Chief. The old chieftain was delighted 
and bade the pale-faced stranger remain beneath 
his roof and marry his enchanting daughter whom 
our hero had so valiantly rescued, Belovéd Children, 
from a grimy, grizzly grave. A few months later 
the old chief, when on his deathbed, proclaimed 
his sandy complexioned son-in-law chief over the 
tribe. And it came to pass, Dear Children, that 
Our Hero and the lovely Princess did the editor of 
this great moral and optimistic literary periodical 
the honor of becoming his great grandparents. 
All of which, Dear Children, never could have hap- 
pened, had it not been for Pike’s Pique! 
Santa Fe, New Mexico. T. C. McCoNNELL. 
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STEVENS 





















FAVORITE RIFLE No. 17 


LIST Price $6.00. Ask Your Dealer. 


A Beautiful Example of Careful, Accurate Workmanship. 


The Only Boys’ Rifle Used by MEN. 


Favorite barrels are rifled more accurately 
than many rifles selling as high as $50.00. For 
this one reason alone, more Stevens Favorites are 
sold than any other rifle model in this country. This 
is because Stevenscareful, accurate rifling com-~ 
bines straighter shooting with long range and 
power. 








Points for the Sharpshooter and Hunter 


If you want expert information on Sharpshooting, Hunting or 
Trap Shooting, write us a postal, telling which subject interests 
you the most. By return mail comes our letter giving you this 
valuable information, besides the big Stevens Gun Book—209 
illustrations and 160 pages about Rifles, Shotguns, Pistols and 
Rifle Telescopes. Write today. 


J.STEVENS ARMS & TOOL COMPANY 
P. O. Box 5680, 
CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS, U.S. A. 


Makers of RIFLES, SHOTGUNS, PISTOLS and RIFLE TELESCOPES having 
an accuracy unparalleled in the world. 
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ITEMS OF INTEREST. 


AT the recent tournament of the Laureate Boat 
Club of Troy, N. Y., H. L. Brown, the popular 
Western representative, was high over all, with 
the superb score of 375 ex 400. Mr. Brown was 
shooting his Marlin trap gun, with which he has 
made many of the best individual scores of the 
past year. 

* * * 

F. G. Bascock of Miami, Oklahoma, writes us 
a very interesting letter about the fine sport en- 
joyed by himself and friends, during the past 
month of April, shooting plover and the erratic 

















AT THE CHICAGO GUN CLUB.— Hartie C. Wolfe, 
Secretary The Hub. 
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flying jack-snipe. The fall shooting in the Miami 
District promises to be unusually fine this year; 
and, under date May 20th, Mr. Babcock writes 
that big catches are being made daily of bass and 
crappie. 

* * * 

WE are pleased to note that at the indoor rifle 
shoot at Goffs Falls, N. H., J. H. Fitzgerald 
made the remarkable score of 1243 points out of 
a possible 1250. Mr. Fitzgerald was equipped with 
a Stevens Ideal Schuetzen Model No. 54 rifle, 
fitted with Stevens telescope. Such work demon- 
strates the bullseye accuracy of Stevens rifles and 
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adds another link to the long chain of Stevens 
successes. Descriptive matter of all Stevens arms 
will be sent to any one mentioning Sports AFIELD 
and addressing the Stevens Arms Co., Box 5680, 
Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
* - oa 

BROTHER FISHERMAN: Did you ever stop to 
consider what the Burlington Basket really is? 
This basket means just this: That you will eat a 
dinner of cool, clean things and give the lie to the 
fellow who talks of hungry fishermen. It means 
that you will bring your fish home in the same 
basket, with the same little refrigerator up and 
working and the fish fine, firm, sweet and clean 
when you get home to your wife. We have done 
ihat same with our little Burlington Basket many 
a time. At its low price, it’s the greatest sporting 
adjunct of the age. Send for one to the Burling- 
ton Basket Co., 42 Main St., Burlington, Iowa. 


ca * * 


Tue Leader Sight has attracted much attention 
in shooting circles the past year—especially in 
the Southwest and in Mexico. Successful wing 
shooting hitherto has depended largely on the 
ability of the shooter to gauge the speed of the 
flying birds. This is a difficult matter at best 
and usually requires years of practice to render the 
ordinary shooter at all sure of a good bag while 
afield. With one of the Leader Wing Shooting 
Sights attached to his gun, a man of little shoot- 
ing experience stands a fair chance of making a 
high average. Mention Sports AFIELD and write 
for full details, prices, ete., to the Leader Com- 
pany, 320 Market St., San Francisco, Calif. 


* * * 


STRANGE—is it not?—how a motorist will split 
hairs over the character of his cylinder oil, take 
extra precautions about cup grease, and then ut- 
terly ignore the magneto or dose it with any com- 
mon mineral lubricant. This, too, when he knows 
that the magneto is the most sensitive and delicate 
mechanism in the car and needs as careful treat- 
ment as his watch. Whether your ignition system 
is magneto or batteries, or whether you have 
double ignition, you need Three-in-One. It is essen- 
tially a commutator oil and is used by the U. S. 
Government for high speed commutators. Three- 
in-One won’t even heat up, much less smoke or 
burn, no matter what the speed—even 5,000 revo- 
lutions per minute. Write for free sample bottle 
to Three-in-One Oil Co., 151 New St., N. Y. City. 

inant 


SPORTS AFIELD SELLS ’EM! 


I promptly sold the Ithaca gun which I adver- 
tised in Sports AFIELD. The magazine is a most 
satisfactory advertising medium. 

Marion, Iowa. 
a 


A CONCERT IN PRAIRIE-DOG TOWN. 


‘* Abide with Me,’’ sang the prairie-dog. And 
the response, by the screech owl, was ‘‘There’ll 
be a Hot Time in the Old Town Tonight!’’ with 
a rattling accompaniment by R. Snake. 


Jos. F. L&E. 
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Begin the Day 
Well— 


Grape -Nuts 


with Cream 


is a scientific, partially predigested food, containing the vital ele- 
ments of wheat and barley for rebuilding body and brain. 


It is easily and quickly assimilated, and does not detract from 
the morning’s energy as do many other foods which are hard to 
digest. 


Grape-Nuts sustain body and brain in fine fettle for any activity 
the day’s business or pleasure may present. 


“There’s a Reason” for Grape-Nuts. 


Postum Cereal Company, Limited, Battle Creek, Michigan, U. S. A. 
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DUCKS AND GEESE IN NEBRASKA. 


During the past spring in Nebraska, duck shoot- 
ing has not been up to its usual standard. Early 
in February we had a week of Fourth of July 
weather and thousands of ducks and geese passed 
through the State, but they were in large bunches 
and it seemed that they all had through tickets. 
Along in the last two weeks of the shooting season 
everybody took it for granted that the spring 











B. W. WIDENER, WITH RESULTS OF A 
DAY'S SHOOT. 








flight was all over. So, on April 5 (the last day of 
the season)—not being able to get anybody to get 
up and go out with me—I started for the Salt 
Basins at 4 o’clock, with no one for company 
except my dog, Pippin. The wind was blowing 
a gale and it was as dark as seven spades. Even 
when I had my horse tied and was toting my 
decoys on my back toward the ponds, I had a sort 
of a feeling that I wished I was in bed, asleep. 





But when, at the splash of the first decoy, it 
sounded like all the water in front of me was 
raising up and flying away and that the air was 
literally choked with ducks, I wouldn’t have 
changed places with anybody in the State. Long 
before it got light, I could hear the ducks coming 
back into the pond, and even Pippin got restless 
waiting for daybreak. Finally, with a Whirr! 
seven teal came in. As the wind was blowing 
hard, they dropped right into the decoys; but 
something frightened them, and, just as they got 
up—flying against the wind—TI picked my bird 
and fired. Two dropped, and the rest, dazed, 
fluttered over the decoys until I dropped three of 
them. It was now quite light and I made a long 
shot on a pair of pintails that wanted to decoy 
awful bad but lit away on the other side from 
my decoys. In the next hour I got two teal, two 
redheads and a bluebill, and then I saw nine 
Canada geese alight in a green wheat stubble up 
on a hill. When they flew over me, they flew with 
a slow, tired motion and acted as if they were very 
tired. I crawled up on one side of the field and 
when I got almost within range they walked over 
to the other side and went on feeding. It took 
almost an hour to get around on the other side 
and I was still crawling on my stomach towards 
them, when they walked right back to the other 
side. It didn’t help matters any when 1 saw three 
big ducks alight among my decoys, and, after 
chasing those geese all over the wheat field with- 
out getting a shot at them, my patience was almost 
exhausted. Finally I decided to get as close as 
possible and risk a long shot; but I didn’t get the 
chance—for they got up and flew over the hill. I 
now decided to stick to my blind, and had no 
sooner gotten into it when two teal lit right in 
front of me. They were between me and my 
decoys and too close to shoot; so I just let them 
sit there until they would get up. It was a good 
thing that I did; for, right back of me, were 
coming two bunches of geese. They were flying 
low and slowly, on account of the wind, and, when 
they saw my decoys and the teal, they turned and 
headed straight for me. I had No. 5s in my gun 
and some No. 3s in my coat. Oh! how I wished 
I could change them! but in a minute they were 
right over me, and, picking the leader, I fired. 
I know I hit him, because he slowed up and one 
wing dropped, but I also know that I hit him 
three times before he dropped. I shot twice at 
the last bird with my other two shells and he 
dropped on the other side of the lake. At noon 
I only had two shells left; so I gathered in my 
decoys and ducks and went up to the buggy. 

I opened up my lunch and was eating and shar- 
ing it with Pippin, when two snow geese flew over 
and lit in a little draw down in the pasture. I 
only had two shells, but I thought they were worth 
trying for; so I made a long détour and crawled 
up on them under the lee of a little embankment. 
When I got within fair range they got up, but I 
managed to cripple one of them, which Pippin 
speedily ran down. Then I started for home with 
fifteen ducks and three geese to show for my 
day’s hunt. B. W. WIDENER. 

Lincoln, Nebraska. 
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Get this free 





catalogue 


HOUSANDS have sent for it out o1 
curiosity, half doubting our astonish- 
ing statements 

Many found exactly the boat they 

have been longing for but have been 

getting along without because they 
thought the price beyond them. 

The saving in cost of a boat by the Brooks 
System with our guarantee is so great you will 
find you can afford to get the boat you want. 

Get this catalogue now and see how we. can 
help you on the boat question. 


These prices will give you an idea of what you 
can pena in the way of bargains. 





y to run K. D. 

ay 4 18 ft. motor boat, : h,p. engine $107.25 
350.00 18 ft. 127.25 
500.00 23 ft. 8 sz 174.00 
600.00 23 ft. “* o . 239.00 
250.00 18 ft.cat boat for - 113.25 
125.00 18 ft..sailboat for - . 52.50 
55.00 16 ft. clinker rowboat for ~ 20.00 
60.00 16 ft. canoe for - - - 20.00 
40.00 duck boat, 15 ft. for 15.95 


Brooks Mfg. Co., C. Cc. Brooks, indie, 
2407 Rust renee, Saginaw, Mich. 





Keep Your Lunch 
Cool and 
Fresh 


This basket keeps a 
lunch cool and fresh 
24 hours—requires little 
ice—take one on your fish- 
ing, hunting and auto trips. 


Hawkeye 


Refrigerator Basket Thisstyte in ta tarve sions: 
Strongly built of tough rattan— 
lined with nickel- plated or white Money bark if not satis- 
enamelled metal—rust-p roof, dust- actory. 
proof and alm: st wear- proof. If 
your dealer hasn’t it, we'll send 
one direct. Write for booklet. 


Burlington Basket Co., 42 Main St., Burlington, Iowa. 


The FISHERMAN’S FRIEND 
S AVE a 


, - HOOKS, TACKLE and 
eae ye SAFETY Fisherman’sCenscieace 


Gus ESLSES, @.-* No Tackle Box Com- 
i plete Without It. 


For sale by all sporting geods 
dealers, or by mail, 35 cents. 
E. J. FREDENDALL & CO., 


3233 te 3237 North Clark St., Dept. 3, Chicago, Ills. 






























SPORTING 
POWDERS 


Have Satisfied the American 
Public for 108 Years. 


To improve your scores 
at the traps or to make 
more shots count in the 
field, be sure that every 
Shell is loaded with 


Sporting Powders 


The 
“REGULAR and RELIABLE” 
BRANDS 


E.1. Du Pont de Nemours Powder Co. 
Wilmington, Delaware. 





i writing to Advertisers, kindly mention “Sports Afieié.” 
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NEW TURNS OF OUR NEW CHAUFFEUR. 


(With apologies to those who pronounce it ‘‘Ot-o- 
mé-bil.’’) 
He took us out riding today, 
And turned our gay thoughts to dismay. 
Turned stones into pebbles, and friends into rebels, 
And turned my few sandy locks gray. 


He turned a tramp’s walk to a trot; 
A goose, to a little grease spot; 

He turned the fast habits of seven jack-rabbits, 
And Wife’s ‘‘O Dear Me!’’ to ‘‘Great Scott! ’’ 


He turned down a lane rough and stony; 
He turned the west end of a pony; 

Turned a turtle and toad into part of the road, 
And seventeen dogs to bologna. 


Through a field he then sped our ’mobile, 
And turned Kaffir corn into meal; 

Turned rye into mash, and a pig into hash, 
And a black muley calf into veal. 


In an orchard he turned a few trees 

Into splinters; and apples to cheese; 
Turned grapes into wine, a rope into twine, 

And soft balmy air to a breeze. 


Nearing home, he turned many new stunts. 
He turned the cross eyes of a dunce; 

Turned peace to turmoil, a snake into oil, 
And two wagons over at once. 


Big hail-stones he turned into sleet; 
He turned a mad bull into meat; 
Then turned every wheel of our automobile 
Into a meandering street! 
T. C. McCoNNELL. 
Santa Fe, New Mexico. 


A NEW GUIDES’ ASSOCIATION. 








The Provincial Guides’ Association of New 
Brunswick was formed at St. John last month. 
Murdock McKenzie was elected Prest.; Chas. 
Raynes, Vice-Prest., and Douglas W. Clinch, Sec- 
retary. This new organization is composed of the 
best guides in the Province and will fill a long 
felt want in supplying sportsmen with reliable 
information. Sportsmen contemplating a hunting, 
fishing or canoe trip through the magnificent 
forests of New Brunswick, should make it a point 
to address D. W. Clinch, Secretary, St. John, N. B. 
Mr. Clinch has travelled over the best shooting 
and fishing grounds and in 1909 compiled the 
Government Guide Book—a copy of which may be 
had from the Crown Land Office, Fredericton, 
N. B., together with a fine map of the Province. 


THE AEROPLANIST. 








‘¢T sail,’’ cried De Flyer, of Amsterdam, 
‘¢O’er the lakelet’s bosom, so clear and calm.’’ 
But he hadn’t gone long, 
Ere the rigging got wrong, 
And he sailed to the Bosom of Abraham! 
Santa Fe, New Mezico. 


T. C. McConngELL. 


AFIELD. 
AN INTERESTING TESTIMONIAL. 


In a recent issue of the Spirit of Missions, Arch- 
deacon Stuck of Alaska, describing a rather haz- 
ardous ten-days’ winter journey in that land of 
ice and snow, says: ‘‘ What a comfort the Thermos 
Bottles are on days like these, with no possible 
resting and warming place and a steady lurking 
cold waiting to seize upon you if you stop active 
movement for even a few minutes. We stopped 
once just for five minutes—long enough to take 
the bottles out of the baskets and drink the seald- 
ing hot cocoa. I never got over the wonder of it. 
Touch the outer metal case of the bottle with the 
bare hand, it is so cold it will burn your fingers; 
pour out the cocoa and it is so hot that it burns 
your mouth. Think of it! 62 degrees below zero 
outside and 150 degrees above zero inside—a dif- 
erence of 210 degrees maintained for hours and 
hours by that little bottle.’’ 

For a beautifully illustrated booklet about the 
Thermos Product, address, American Thermos Bot- 
tle Co., 247 West 17th St., N. Y. City. 


~~ 


ITEMS OF INTEREST. 


W. D. Srannarp has been doing some very 
effective work with his one-trigger L. C. Smith 
gun in the West. At the Columbus (Wis.) shoot, 
from a field of classy shots, he won a general 
average of 343 ex 360. At Chicago, shooting 
against a strong field of professionals, he broke 98 
out of 100, making his last 87 straight, and was 
high gun—his nearest competitor scoring 92. 





= * * 


Barr Lewis of Auburn, Ills., is shooting now- 
adays in a mighty creditable manner. At the 
recent Sunny South Handicap tournament he was 
second high amateur by only one bird in the big 
field of shooters, breaking 1099 out of 1160—this 
including the 100-bird handicap, in which he shot 
from 22 yards. At the Blue Mound, IIls., shoot 
he broke 385 out of 400 targets—winning high 
amateur average for the tournament. These ex- 
cellent averages were made with Mr. Lewis’s fa- 
vorite arm—the new Marlin trap gun. 


A VERY handsome publication devoted to the his- 
tory of irrigation, the development and conserva- 
tion of the water supply in the Rocky Mountain 
region and the results obtained therefrom, pre- 
pared and published in the interest of the Eigh- 
teenth National Irrigation Congress, which is to 
meet in Pueblo, Colorado, Sept. 26 to 30, has just 
been issued by the Passenger Dept. of the Denver 
& Rio Grande Ry., Denver, Colo. Ex-Gov. Adams 
of Colorado, Clarence Lyman, the well-known 
farmer, and R. H. Faxon have contributed valuable 
articles, beautifully illustrated. With the increas- 
ing interest in irrigation, any publication giving 
particulars regarding lands, crop productions, etc., 
is welcomed by the general public, and, taken in 
connection with the Irrigation Congress, there 
should be a great demand for this interesting 
folder. 
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“ _ Wlarlin 


‘ only gun that fills the demand 
for a trombone (“pump ) action 


repeater in .25-20 and 
32-20 calibers. 








Repeating 
Rifle 




















Shoots 
high ve- 
locity smoke- 
less cartridges, 
also black and low pres- 
sure smokeless. Power- 

ful enough for deer, safe to use in 
settled districts, excellent for target 
work, for foxes, geese, woodchucks, ete. 


Its exclusive features : the quick, smooth working “pump” action; 

the wear-resisting Special Smokeless Steel barrel; the modern 
solid-top and side ejector for rapid, accurate firing, increased 

and convenience. It has take down construction and Ivory Bead 
front sight; these cost extra on other rifles of these 


Our 136 page catalog describes the full ZZzzr/z 
line. Sent for three stamps postage. Write for it. 


The llarlin Firearms Co. 


49 WILLOW STREET, . NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


THE SIGN OFA 


Wta liza 














You can 


“Go a-Boating 
in this Pierce” 


for $157.50 


The boat shown here is 15 ft. 
in length; seats six; has 2 H.P. 
3%-inch by 3%-inch cylinder, reversible engine, tools, upholstering and very 
complete equipment. Price is only $157.50. Delivery at once. 

An 18-ft. boat, 3 H. P. engine with reverse gear, polished brass deck rails, 
upholstering, salt water fittings, tools and entire equipment at $290.00. 

Other motor boats, with complete equipment, for from $90.00 to $1,000. 


Send for illustrated catalog of Motor Boats or Marine Engines. A postal will do. 
PIERCE MOTOR CO., 232 Twenty-second St., Racine, Wisconsin. 























15 Ft. $157.50. 
tt will be a very great favor if you will mention “Sports Aficld” when writing advertisers. 
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Camping in the Rockies 


Colorado invites the toilers of the world to pitch 
their tents and spread their blankets under her 
clear blue skies, knowing that a few days or 
weeks spent in her health-giving atmosphere 
will add immeasurably to life. 


THE COLORADO & SOUTHERN 
RAILWAY 


Publishes some attractively illus- 
trated booklets describing camp 
locations, summer cottages and 
tent accommodations in the 
Rocky Mountains. A vacation 
may be spent in Colorado at no 
greater expense for living than 
at home. Railroad rates to and 
from the State are very low. 


T.E. FISHER, Gen’! Passenger Agent, 


Denver, Colorado. town Loop andGray’s Peak Route [¥ 


Mother Grundy, Far-famed George- ‘ 
4) 





Complete with Engine $Q va | 50 

Ready to Run 
16, 18, 20, 23, 27, 28 and 35 footers at proportionate prices, 
including Family Launches, Speed Boats, Auto Boats and Hunting Cabin Cruisers 
of the latest design. Sixty-four different models in all sizes ready to ship, equipped 
with the simplest motors made; start without cranking; ten-year-old child can run 
them. Boats and engines fully guaranteed. Let us send you testimonials from some 
of our 12,500 satisfied owners. We are the world’s largest power boat manufacturers. 
Our free consultation department can give you valuable, money-saving information. 
Write today for Free Illustrated Catalog and D. i Agents’ Propositi (32) 
= DETROIT BOAT CO., 1114 Jefferson Ave., DETROIT, MICH- 








BASTIAN'S UNEQUALED CASTING AND TROLLING LEADER 


Will hold _—-=-=2 Strong and Flexible. Wire Wound. Solid Steel Center. Silver Plated. Will Not Kink 


any fish, ~ 
sem. marek SOU (3 hr SS — Sax iam} 
Made in different Sizes and Lengths. Ask your Dealer, or send 15 cts. for 5-inch size, 


les and Prices to J.J. BASTIAN, 2347 Madison St., Chicago, IIL 


ers on Application 














MULLINS STEEL PLEASURE BOATS CAN'T SINK. 
Easiest to Row. Absolutely Safe 


Made of steel, with air chambers in each end like a life boat. Can't 
leak, crack, dry eut or sink; last a life-time. Every boat 
guaranteed. Ideal boat for families, summer re- 
sorts, parks, boat liveries. Strung, safe, speedy. 
Write for our Catalogue of Row Boats, 
t. Price Motor Boats, Huntirg and Fishing Boats. 
complete with Oars, $34.00. The W. H. Mullins Co., 145 Franklin St., Salem, Ohio, 
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